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PREFACE 


To  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  the  men 
who  wore  the  gray  this  book  is  dedicated.  It 
is  only  right  that  the  children  of  the  Southland 
know  the  full  meaning  of  their  birthright.  No 
one  can  object  that  the  truth  be  told  them.  It 
is  unjust  to  the  Southland  and  to  those  who  fol- 
lowed the  Stars  and  Bars  to  death  and  to  glory 
not  to  let  the  true  history  of  the  years  1861  to 
1865  be  known. 

If  our  children  are  left  in  ignorance  as  to  this 
history  they  may  grow  up  feeling  that  they  have 
the  blood  of  traitors  in  their  veins.  Nothing  will 
stir  the  blood  of  our  sons  to  become  true  and 
noble  men  more  than  to  know  the  history  of  such 
men  as  Lee  :< whose  trust  was  ever  in  the  God  of 
battles,  of  Jackson  who  never  fought  before  he 
prayed,  of  the  Southern  woman  who  nursed  the 
sick  soldier,  who  struggled  at  home  while  hus- 
bands and  fathers  fought,  wrho  gave  their  dearest 
men  to  the  'cause,'  yet  never  wavered  in  their 
loyalty  to  it.' 

We  should  keep  this  history  before  our  children 
so  that  they  may  be  true  to  the  principle  that 
inspired  our  heroes,  the  principle  of  dying  for 
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what  they  believed  to  be  right.     This  is  the  object 
of  this  little  book. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  book,  journals  and 
reliable  biographies  and  other  trustworthy  sources 
have  been  consulted  and  freelv  utilised. 

•> 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  'The  Life 
of  General  Forrest,'  by  Dr.  John  A.  Wyeth. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  all  who  so  kindly  con- 
tributed articles  to  the  book,  and  to  all  who  in 
any  way  assisted  in  its  preparation. 

THE  AUTHOR. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  publication  of  this  work,  has  been  made 
necessary,  by  the  great  demand,  in  the  schools 
of  this  country,  for  short,  available  sketches,  of 
the  lives  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  men,- 
leaders,- -who  made  heroic  record,  in  the  days 
from  ''sixty-one,  to  sixty-five.'  This  need  was 
keenly  felt,  in  1907  and  1908,  the  centennial 
years  of  the  birth  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee, 
the  great  military  chieftain  of  the  South,  and  now 
acknowledged,  as  of  world- wide  fame,  and  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  Statesman,  scholar  and  soldier,  yet, 
still  more  renowned,  as  President  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America,  a  Government,  which, 
in  it's  brief  life,  made  glorious  defense  for  con- 
stitutional and  individual  rights,  and  fell,  stainless 
and  pure,  on  the  field  of  honor. 

War  is  always  terrible,  and  cannot  be  divested 
of  its  accompanying  horrors ;  as  conducted  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Southern  army,  it  challenges  the 
commendation  of  all  truthful  historians,  for  these 
made  no  unnecessary  privations  and  hardships 
for  women  and  children,  by  plunder,  or  destruc- 
tion of  ho  Ties.  The  truth  of  this  assertion,  is 
clearly  shown,  in  the  campaigns  of  General  Lee, 
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north  of  the  Potomac,  when  the  strictest  orders 
were  issued,  and  enforced,  for  the  protection  of 
private  homes  and  property,  and  the  historic 
"crow'  need  not  "have  carried  his  rations  on  his 
back,'  when  travelling  in  the  wake  of  the  army 
of  Northern  Virginia. 

In  the  sketches  now  presented  to  the  public 
in  this  volume,  purposely  contributed  by  different 
writers,  in  the  interest  of  truthful  and  just  history, 
it  is  sought,  to  give  to  the  student,  an  insight 
into  the  character  and  action  of  some  of  the 
leaders,  the  chivalry  01  the  South,  whose  names 
are  now  registered  high  in  the  temple  of  fame, 
who  were  exemplars  of  Christian  knighthood, 
who  laid  down  their  arms,  with  a  sublime  accept- 
ance of  results  and  turned  to  their  devastated 
homes,  where,  with  the  great  womanhood  of  the 
South,  a  new  life,  under  changed  conditions,  was 
carved  out,  by  the  "old  South,'  the  embodiment 
of  valor,  courage  and  patriotism. 

When  the  re-united  country  called  for  followers, 
in  the  Spanish-American  war,  these  men,  and 
their  sons,  sprang  to  arms  with  the  same  loyalty 
and  courage,  that  had  marked  them  in  the  past, 
and  in  them,  the  "star  spangled  banner"  will 
ever  find  devoted  defenders.  Our  service  is  to 
our  country,  our  memories  are  our  own — a  pre- 
cious heritage.  CORNELIA  BRANCH  STONE, 

President  General,  U.  D.  C. 

Gal  vest  on,  Texas. 


OUR  SOUTHLAND. 


Long  time  ago  the  Southern  people  and  their 
slaves  lived  on  great  plantations  covering  hund- 
reds of  acres.  These  "great-houses,'  as  they 
were  called,  had  each  its  own  name,  such  as 
"Sunnyside,'  "The  Cedars,"  or  "Rosemary/  To 
reach  them  the  traveler  must  leave  the  big  road 
and  follow  the  cedar  bordered  lane  leading  to  the 
wide,  tree-dotted  space  just  in  front  of  the  big 
entrance  gate.  The  house  is  a  stately,  white- 
columned  mansion  standing  on  a  little  eminence, 
and  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  trees.  The  front 
door,  with  its  heavy  knocker  of  brass,  is  standing 
hospitably  open,  with  the  master  of  the  planta- 
tion ready  to  welcome  his  guests  at  the  steps. 
The  wide  front  porch,  with  its  comfortable  home- 
made chairs,  is  a  pleasant  place  in  warm  weather, 
and  here  breakfast  and  supper  are  often  served. 

As  we  enter  the  wide  hall  we  notice  that  the 
floor  is  made  of  boards  neatly  joined  by  means 
of  small  wooden  pins,  and  dark  with  age  and 
much  polish. 

The  parlor  is  furnished  with  many  stiff  chairs 
and  a  sofa  covered  with  black  haircloth,  so  hard 
and  slick  that  children  have  great  difficulty  to 
keep  from  slipping  off  on  the  floor, 
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On  the  walls  near  the  ceiling,  are  hung  portraits 
of  ancestors  in  red  coats,  and  their  ladies  in  court 
trains  and  powdered  hair.  The  ceilings  in  all  the 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  are  covered  writh  decora- 
tions of  flowers  or  fruit  done  in  plaster.  The 
curtains  at  the  small  paned  windows,  and  the 
thick,  soft  carpet  on  the  floor  have  been  brought 
on  the  boat  for  many  miles.  There  were  few 
railroads  in  those  days  and  no  stores  scattered 
over  the  country  at  short  distances. 

COMPANY  ROOMS. 

If  the  visitors  are  young  ladies,  attended  by 
their  own  colored  maids,  they  are  taken  up  stairs 
to  the  guest  room  with  its  windows  draped  in 
turkey  red,  and  its  high  mantel-shelf  on  which 
stood  home-made  dips  lighted  after  sun-down. 
The  huge  four-post  bed  is  so  high  from  the  floor 
that  one  must  have  some  little  steps  to  get  up 
to  it.  Instead  of  wooden  bed-slats,  the  bed  is 
corded  across  from  side  to  side  with  stout  cotton 
cord.  On  this  is  laid  a  straw  mattress  and  then 
the  big,  soft  feather  bed.  The  whole  is  covered 
with  snowy  linen  sheets ;  and  a  white,  home-woven 
coverlet.  Underneath  this  large  bed  is  a  small, 
low  one  called  the  trundle-bed.  This  is  for  the 
young  folks  or  children  and  is  pushed  out  of  sight 
and  way  in  the  daytime,  and  pulled  out  when 
needed. 

If  the  visitors  are  young  men  riding  about  from 
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plantation  to  plantation,  attended  by  their  negro 
body  servants,  they  are  quartered  during  their 
stay  in  the  ' 'office"  where  the  master  has  his 
bookcases  and  his  secretary  where  he  keeps  the 
plantation  accounts.  This  office  is  a  one-storied 
room  somewhat  apart  from  the  great  house,  and 
is  generally  built  in  a  lower  front  corner  of  the 
lawn  where  it  has  its  own  separate  horse  block 
and  entrance. 

THE  KITCHEN. 

The  great  house  never  has  the  kitchen  under 
the  same  roof.  It  is  always  a  detached  building 
of  much  importance.  The  kitchen  floor  is  sprin- 
kled with  fresh,  white  sand  every  morning,  and 
this  is  swept  in  quaint  patterns.  Here  is  the 
huge,  open  fire-place  on  which  the  colored  cooks 
prepared  such  good  things  to  eat.  Down  in  the 
middle  of  the  hot  coals  sets  the  iron  bake-oven 
on  its  stumpy  legs.  The  heavy  lid  fits  close  and 
is  shaped  to  hold  coals  put  upon  it  to  heat  the 
oven  overhead.  These  were  replenished  as  soon 
as  burned  out.  All  the  light-bread,  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  puddings  were  baked  in  this  oven. 

In  the  crisp  days  when  the  frost  comes  the  old 
kitchen  is  filled  with  the  odor  of  sage  and  red 
pepper  pods  drying  out  in  the  oven.  For  the 
year's  supply  of  fresh  meat  must  be  put  away, 
sausage  made  and  stuffed  in  long  bags,  the  lard 
rendered,  and  the  great  bowls  of  cracklings  saved 
for  corn-bread. 
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At  meal  times  the  cooked  dishes  are  carried 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining-room  of  the  great 
house  by  processions  of  shiny-faced  piccaninnies, 
each  bearing  aloft  a  bowl  or  platter.  It  is  the 
duty  of  another  small,  serious  darky,  with  rolled 
twigs  of  hair  standing  out  from  his  head,  to 
mount  on  a  three-legged  stool  and  wave  the 
peacock's  feather  fly-brush  over  the  table  during 
the  meal. 

At  night  the  kitchen  is  lighted  by  a  small,  open 
iron  lamp  filled  with  grease.  A  wick,  made  of 
twisted  cotton  cord  is  laid  in  the  grease,  leaving 
one  end  on  the  rim.  This,  when  lighted,  burns 
slowly  but  gives  a  very  good  light. 

NEGRO  QUARTERS. 

The  negro  quarters  are  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  plantation.  The  group  of  white- 
washed cabins,  each  boasting  its  own  patch  of 
garden  wrhere  the  slaves  were  allowed  to  raise 
any  vegetables  or  flowers  they  liked,  was  placed 
at  the  rear  of  the  great  house.  These  cabins  were 
comfortably  furnished,  and  the  slaves  were  well 
fed  and  clothed  by  their  owners.  All  the  time 
after  sundown  was  theirs  to  do  with  as  they  liked. 
In  these  hours  they  tended  their  gardens,  chopped 
and  hauled  their  wood,  bottomed  chairs  and 
made  shuck  mats  and  horse-collars.  In  these 
ways,  if  industrious,  the  slave  made  nice  sums 
of  money.  Some  made  enough  to  buy  their 
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freedom,  while  others  were  set  free  for  some  brave 
act  or  by  the  will  of  their  masters.  Often  these 
freed  negroes,  in  their  turn,  bought  and  held 
slaves  of  their  own  color.  But  these  were  excep- 
tions. 


"PATERROLLERS.' 


Each  plantation  had  an  overseer,  or  a  man 
whose  duty  it  wras  to  see  that  the  slaves  were 
employed  at  some  useful  work.  No  slave  was 
allowed  to  be  away  from  home  at  night  without 
a  pass  from  his  master,  else  he  was  in  danger  of 
falling  into  the  patrol's  hands,  or  'paterroHers" 
as  the  slaves  called  them.  This  was  a  band  of 
Southern  white  men  whose  duty  was  to  patrol 
the  country  and  ride  about  over  the  different 
plantations.  If  they  saw  a  slave  away  from  his 
home  without  a  pass  they  arrested  him  and  either 
took  him  to  jail  or  else  to  his  master  for  an  ex- 
planation. 

There  was  a  great  distinction  of  rank  among 
the  slaves  of  long  ago.  Those  negroes  showing 
special  aptitude  and  brightness  were  either  taught 
a  trade  or  taken  up  to  the  great  house.  These 
'house  servants"  were  superior  in  every  way  to 
the  "field  negroes,'  or  those  who  tilled  the  soil. 
The  good  slave,  no  matter  what  his  daily  toil, 
had  everything  to  make  him  contented.  If  he 
fell  sick,  then  medicines  were  provided;  if  it  was 
a  wedding,  the  bride's  dress  came  from  the  great 
house,  or  if  it  wTere  only  a  "sociable,'  then  the 
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white  folks  were  certain  to  come  for  a  few  minutes 
just  to  see  how  the  fun  was  going.  At  Christmas 
was  their  greatest  pleasure  time  for  they  were 
given  a  week's  holiday  from  work  in  addition  to 
many  presents  from  their  white  owners. 

The  slaves  were  all  very  superstitious  and 
believed  in  signs.  If  the  old  rooster  crowed 
before  the  door  some  morning  then  it  was  a  sign 
that  company  was  coming.  Or  if  a  red  bird  flew 
into  the  yard  then  it  meant  something  unexpected. 
They  told  the  time  by  the  sun;  and  they  planted 
all  growing  things  in  the  different  changes  of  the 
moon. 

HOME  INDUSTRIES. 

Many  of  the  articles  used  on  the  plantation 
were  made  at  home  by  the  people  there.  When 
you  think  of  the  long  time  it  would  take  for  goods 
to  reach  their  destination  in  those  days  of  slow 
travel  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  people  were 
compelled  to  make  or  raise  the  articles  in  most 
constant  use.  Candles  must  be  made  to  light 
the  house,  for  coal  oil  and  electric  lights  were 
unknown. 

Tin  molds,  just  the  size  of  a  candle,  were  used; 
and  a  twisted  cotton  cord  was  run  through  each 
mold  and  tied  at  the  end.  Melted  tallow  was 
poured  into  these  molds  and  then  left  to  cool  and 
harden. 

Every  plantation  had  its  patch  of  broom-corn 
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of  which  brooms  of  all  sizes  were  made  by  some 
of  the  slaves  who  had  been  taught  the  trade. 

Most  of  the  medicines  were  raised  in  the  herb 
garden  or  found  growing  wild  in  the  woods.  While 
the  dyes  used  in  coloring  the  home-woven  cloth, 
carpets  and  blankets  were  made  from  the  bark 
of  trees,  walnut  hulls,  and  the  juice  of  the  poke 
berry  and  love- vine. 

The  day  before  a  big  hunt  was  spent  in  molding 
bullets.  Lead  was  heated  until  running  hot  and 
was  poured  with  due  caution  into  iron  bullet 
molds,  a  belonging  of  every  home. 

Horse  collars  and  door  mats  were  made  from 
corn  shucks;  while  chairs  were  bottomed  with 
hickory  withes,  soaked  until  pliable  and  then 
twisted  and  woven  together. 

Neither  must  the  shoemaker  with  his  leather 
apron,  his  awls  and  his  wooden  pegs  be  left  out 
of  this  list. 

SPINNING  AND  WEAVING. 

The  fleecy  cotton  was  the  most  valuable  article 
possessed  by  the  home  worker,  and  the  spinning 
wheel  was  the  foundation  of  all  home  industries. 
After  the  cotton  had  been  picked  and  seeded,  it 
was  then  carded  into  rolls.  Cotton  cards  with 
their  sharp  little  needles  tore  the  cotton  apart 
and  cleared  it  of  all  trash.  Then  with  a  twirl  of 
the  carder's  wrist  it  fell  into  the  waiting  basket 
a  soft,  white  roll  ready  for  the  spinning  wrheel. 
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The  spinner  starts  the  big  wheel  going,  as  she 
steps  back  and  forth,  and  spins  the  roll  into 
thread  which  is  run  on  broaches  or  pieces  of 
twisted  corn-shuck.  If  the  thread  is  wanted  for 
stockings  or  caps  then  two  broaches  are  wound 
together,  and  twisted  on  the  wheel. 

Cloth  of  all  kinds  from  the  coarsest  home-spun, 
linsey  and  jeans  to  the  fancy  pattern  coverlets 
for  the  beds  were  home  woven  on  looms  worked 
by  the  feet.  If  needed  for  weaving  the  broaches 
of  thread  were  reeled  into  hanks,  and  then  run 
on  spools  often  made  of  burned-out  corn-cobs  to 
find  the  amount  of  thread  needed  before  putting 
it  on  the  loom. 

On  large  plantations  spinning,  knitting  and 
weaving  went  on  all  the  time  as  great  quantities 
of  supplies  and  clothing  were  needed  by  the 
hundreds  of  negroes  belonging  there.  While  this 
work  was  all  done  by  the  slaves,  constant  care 
and  supervision  had  to  be  exercised  by  the  mis- 
tress of  the  great  house,  or  "Old  Miss"  as  she 
was  called  by  the  slaves,  to  see  that  the  work 
was  properly  done. 

THE  DAILY  LIFE. 

Every  morning  the  master  of  the  plantation 
had  his  horse  saddled  and  brought  to  the  door 
for  his  daily  ride  of  inspection  over  the  fields. 
He  is  accompanied  on  his  rounds  by  his  older 
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boys  who  help  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
plantation. 

The  mistress  of  the  home,  ably  assisted  by  the 
daughters,  looks  after  the  household  affairs ;  and 
finds  time  to  pay  visits  of  comfort  to  any  sick 
slave.  The  younger  boys  and  girls  mount  their 
horses  and  start  to  the  school-house,  which  is 
distant  some  several  miles. 

This  school,  which  is  known  as  the  Academy, 
is  not  free  but  the  parents  pay  for  the  tuition  of 
their  children. 

The  house  is  a  plain  building,  and  is  not  sup- 
plied with  maps,  pictures,  and  growing  plants  as 
are  the  schools  of  today.  The  children  have  to 
be  in  their  places  at  eight  o'clock  each  morning, 
with  an  hour  recess  at  noon  for  dinner,  which 
they  brought  with  them;  and  then  "books"  again 
until  four  o'clock,  when  they  are  at  liberty  to 
return  to  their  homes.  The  preacher  wras  gener- 
ally the  teacher,  thus  conbining  two  good  pro- 
fessions. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

Life  was  not  all  work  for  these  Southern  people 
and  a  picnic  or  a  bran-dance  was  easily  arranged. 

The  bran-dance  was  just  an  outdoor  picnic  with 
a  basket  dinner,  and  a  thick  carpet  of  sawdust 
spread  over  the  ground  for  the  dancers.  The 
music  was  furnished  by  several  negroes,  who 
diligently  tuned  their  violins  before  breaking  into 
the  rollicking  strains  of  some  well  known  reel. 
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A  barbecue  was  on  the  same  order,  minus  the 
dancing,  but  with  plenty  of  fun  provided  for 
everybody.  The  negro  slaves  stayed  up  all  the 
preceding  night  cooking  the  whole  hogs,  sheep, 
and  other  meats  that  were  slowly  roasting  in  the 
great  fire  pits  dug  in  some  bit  of  open  ground. 

Every  plantation  had  its  pack  of  hounds,  and 
fox  hunting  was  a  favorite  sport  for  the  men  and 
boys.  After  the  sweet  potato  crop  had  been  dug 
and  the  frost  turned  the  persimmons  into  balls 
of  sweetness,  came  the  ' 'possum"  time. 

CAMP  MEETINGS. 

A  church,  where  services  were  held  each  Sun- 
day, was  in  reach  of  the  plantation;  and  the 
planter  and  his  household  saw  that  the  slaves 
had  special  religious  teaching  in  addition  to  that 
given  them  by  preachers  of  their  own  color. 

But  it  was,  and  still  is,  a  good  old  Southern 
custom  to  hold  an  open  air  camp  meeting  for  one 
week  of  each  year. 

A  covered  arbor,  for  the  religious  services,  was 
built  in  the  woods  far  away  from  any  plantation. 
This  was  furnished  with  plenty  of  broad  low 
benches  and  a  carpet  of  clean  straw  spread  over 
the  ground.  Around  the  arbor  are  built  the 
camps- -log  cabins  without  any  windows  and 
openings  left  in  place  of  doors.  The  cooking  is 
done  under  a  shelter  in  the  background;  and 
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the  long  dining-table  is  spread  on  the  back 
porch. 

Here  in  the  early  fall,  families  from  neighboring 
plantations  would  gather  to  live  for  a  week  in 
the  camps,  and  hold  a  religious  meeting.  Rela- 
tives, friends  and  people  from  a  distance  would 
travel  to  the  encampments ;  and  genuine  Southern 
hospitality  was  shown  by  the  campers  when,  at 
the  close  of  the  eleven  o'clock  sermon,  they  would 
publicly  invite  any  and  all  visitors  or  strangers 
to  be  guests  at  their  camp  for  dinner  or  for  the 
length  of  his  stay  in  their  midst. 

After  the  slaves  had  finished  their  day's  work 
they  held  their  meetings  a  short  distance  away. 
The  musical  talent  of  those  negro  slaves  founp 
its  expression  in  religious  songs,  nearly  always 
sad  in  character,  which  they  composed  them- 
selves. Their  singing  in  the  night  time,  and 
mellowed  by  distance,  sounded  lonely  and  pa- 
thetic. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  STATES. 

Northern  people  believed  that  the  States  are 
subordinate  to  the  central  government  and  that 
the  Union  could  not  be  broken.  Southern  people 
believed  that  the  Constitution  is  a  compact 
between  equal  States,  and  for  good  reasons  the 
Union  may  be  dissolved. 

The  North  believed  that  every  citizen  owes 
his  highest  allegiance  to  the  central  government 
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and  then  to  the  States  and  that  the  Government 
has  more  power  and  the  State  less. 

The  South  believed  in  home  duties  first,  that 
a  citizen's  first  duty  is  to  his  native  State  which 
should  have  more  power  given  it  while  the  central 
government  has  less. 

ABOLITIONISTS. 

There  was  a  class  of  people  who  did  not  believe 
that  slavery  is  right  and  that  it  should  be  abol- 
ished. From  this  word  came  their  name,  Aboli- 
tionist. The  word  abolition  had  been  in  use 
before  this  time,  but  now  took  on  a  new  meaning 
and  represented  strife  and  bitterness.  With  a 
great  number  of  people  the  word  was  a  term  of 
reproach  and  public  feeling  was  against  it.  But 
the  organization  gained  strength  rapidly,  and,  as 
the  number  of  members  increased,  it  was  enabled 
to  do  material  injury  to  the  Southern  cause.  Its 
members  made  speeches,  wrote  articles  for  the 
papers  and  books  on  the  subject  declaring  slavery 
to  be  a  sin  and  Southern  slave-holders  cruel  and 
inhuman.  These  publications  caused  the  South- 
erners to  believe  that  the  people  of  the  North 
were  mean  and  selfish  in  trying  to  destroy  the 
property  of  others. 

THE  DRED  SCOTT  CASE. 

There  was   a  negro   slave   in   Missouri  named 
Dred  Scott  whose  owner  took  him  to  Illinois  and 
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then  to  Minnesota,  States  in  which  slavery  was 
forbidden.  Afterward  going  back  to  his  old  home 
in  Missouri  he  committed  some  offense  for  which 
he  was  whipped.  He  brought  suit  against  his 
master  claiming  to  have  become  a  free  man  by 
his  having  lived  in  the  two  free  States.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  that 
Congress  could  no  more  prohibit  the  carrying 
of  slaves  into  any  State  or  Territory  than  it  could 
prevent  the  taking  of  any  other  piece  of  property. 
This  decision  enraged  the  people  of  the  North 
who  opposed  slavery,  and  they  publicly  criticised 
and  abused  the  judges  for  their  decision.  This 
angered  the  Southern  people. 

THE  JOHN  BROWN  RAID. 

An  extreme  abolitionist  was  John  Brown  of 
Ohio  who  had  moved  to  Kansas,  then  a  Territory, 
who,  with  a  party  of  twenty-one  men  captured 
the  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry.  They  seized  a 
number  of  guns  to  arm  the  negro  slaves  they 
expected  to  join  them  in  a  war  upon  the  Southern 
white  people  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  slavery. 
The  negroes  did  not  join  in  the  undertaking. 
Virginia  and  Maryland  troops  were  sent  out  to 
the  scene;  and  in  the  fight  thirteen  of  Brown's 
men  were  killed,  two  escaped  and  the  rest  were 
captured.  The  leader  with  his  associates  were 
tried  for  treason  and  murder,  found  guilty,  and 
were  hanged. 
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This  raid  was  so  universally  approved  in  the 
North  that  Brown's  memory  is  revered  there  to 
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this  day.  They  regarded  him  as  a  Martyr  who 
had  been  given  too  severe  a  punishment  for  his 
offense.  The  Southern  people,  being  the  ones  he 
had  started  out  to  kill,  naturally  looked  at  his 
action  from  quite  a  different  view-point. 

THE  SLAVERY  QUESTION. 

One  of  the  causes  leading  to  the  war  between 
the  States  was  the  question  of  slaver}'.  In  Colo- 
nial times  Northern  and  Southern  people  had 
both  believed  in  slave  holding,  and  negro  slavery 
nourished  in  all  the  colonies  and  was  declared 
legal  by  the  highest  English  court  of  law. 

The  cold  climate  and  the  occupations  of  the 
North  did  not  suit  the  negro;  and  slaves  proved 
to  be  an  unprofitable  investment.  While  in  the 
warm  climate  of  the  South,  and  in  the  raising  of 
cotton,  corn,  rice  and  tobacco  the  negro  made  an 
excellent  servant. 

In  the  North  slave  labor  was  finally  abolished 
by  all  the  States  lying  north  of  the  dividing  line 
run  by  the  old  surveyors,  Mason  and  Dixon, 
between  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

Going  westward    along   the    Ohio   River  it  wr 
used   as   a   dividing    line   between   the   States  *  ' 

which  slavery  was  forbidden  and  those  ]V 

,       „          .  1  .         .,onstitu- 

it  was  allowed.     But  with  the  openir^,  , 

,.   .  -.  -i    otate    and 

territory  the  dividing  line  was  lr 
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ensued.  Hot  disputes  were  only  kept  down  by 
forming  new  "free"  States  to  balance  the  new 
"slave"  States  entering  the  Union.  This  com- 
promise was  satisfactory  to  neither  party. 

THE  UNDERGROUND  RAILWAY. 

This  was  a  secret  threat  to  the  property  rights 
of  Southern  slave  holders.  Away  back,  as  far 
as  1786,  Northern  sympathy  was  writh  runaway 
slaves.  As  time  passed  this  feeling  grew  stronger 
until  there  were  certain,  well  marked  out  roads 
from  the  South  to  the  North  which  would  carry 
the  slave  where  he  was  not  likely  to  be  found  by 
his  master.  As  the  slaves  could  neither  read  nor 
write  this  information  as  to  where  they  could 
find  help  and  shelter  had  to  reach  them  by  word 
of  mouth.  This  was  a  dangerous  task  for  the 
men  who  made  it  their  work  to  slip  around  from 
plantation  to  plantation  and  make  the  negroes 
dissatisfied. 

You  must  remember  that  the  Southern  people 
had  bought  and  paid  for  these  negroes,  and  each 
one  of  them  represented  a  large  sum  of  money. 
They  were  just  as  much  the  property  of  the  man 
who  had  bought  them  as  tJi:t  many  houses,  jewels 
or  horses  would  have  been.  So  it  is  not  strange 
that  slave  owners  objected  to  the  loss  of  their  , 
valuable  possessions  and  always  recovered  it  when 
possible.  A  law  was  made  that  directed  the 
surrender  of  fugitive  slaves  wherever  found.  But 
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Northern  sentiment  practically  made  this  law 
of  no  use,  as  assistance  in  the  capture  of  a  fugi- 
tive slave  was  given  only  when  commanded  by 
the  Government. 

SECESSION. 

After  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  South  Carolina  with- 
drew from  the  Union.  In  a  short  time  six  other 
slave  States — Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Geor- 
gia, Louisiana  and  Texas — seceded  and  took 
their  place  by  her  side.  These  Southern  States 
believed  that  when  the  Northern  government 
allowed  its  people  to  aid  slaves  in  seeking  freedom 
that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  Constitution.  These 
seceding  States  declared  that  as  the  North  had 
not  kept  the  agreement  the  South  had  a  perfect 
right  to  withdraw  from  a  compact  they  had 
voluntarily  made  with  the  privilege  that  any 
State  could  withdraw  whenever  its  peace  or 
safety  demanded. 

CONFEDERATE  GOVERNMENT. 

In  February,  1861,  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  Seceded  States  met  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  and  formed  a  new  government  called 
the  Confederate  States  of  America.  Its  constitu- 
tion recognized  the  rights  of  each  State  and 
guaranteed  protection  to  slavery. 
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Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  was  elected 
President,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia, 
Vice-President. 

A  few  months  later  the  States  of  Virginia, 
Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  passed 
ordinances  of  secession  and  joined  the  Confed- 
eracy. The  Capital  was  removed  from  Mont- 
gomery to  Richmond,  Virginia. 

The  "Stars  and  Bars"  was  adopted  as  the 
accepted  design  for  the  Confederate  flag  which 
floated  from  the  Capitol  at  Montgomery  on  March 
4th,  1861.  Gray  was  the  chosen  color  for  the 
uniform  of  the  Confederate  soldiers,  with  the 
colors  to  denote  the  branch  of  service.  With 
the  news  of  secession  came  the  gay,  thrilling 
music  of  Dixie,  immediately  adopted  as  the 
national  air  of  the  South.  This  made  the  tune 
so  unpopular  in  the  North  that  when  the  bands 
played  it  on  the  street  they  were  hooted  and 
hissed. 

THE  AFTERMATH. 

The  men  of  the  Southern  army  who  for  four 
long,  hard  years  had  followed  the  flag  of  the 
starry  cross  through  the  smoke  and  flame  of 
desperate  battles  had  now  to  begin  life  with 
empty  hands. 

Their  homes  were  ruined,  their  ranks  broken 
by  death  and  their  Confederate  money  of  no 
value.  They  had  shown  the  world  their  ability 
to  fight,  but  they  now  gave  other  and  better 
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proof  of  their  courage.  Hands  that  had  held 
the  sword  and  musket  now  handled  the  hoe 
and  plow. 

The  army  had  been  filled  with  men  from  all 
classes  of  society;  from  the  veteran  of  the  Mexican 
War  and  the  sunburned  farmer  bov  to  the  men 
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from  the  mansions,  the  owner  of  hundreds  of 
slaves,  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
bovs  from  the  mountains.  There  was  no  dis- 
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tinction  for  one  and  all  fought  for  a  loved  cause; 
and  now  they  again  stood  equal  wiien  all  was 
lost  save  honor. 

RECONSTRUCTION  PERIOD. 

The  darkest  davs  the  South  had  ever  known 
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were  close  at  hand. 

For  five  years  the  South  suffered  under  the 
attempts  of  ignorant  men  who  were  trying  to 
adjust  the  old  customs  to  meet  their  new  laws. 
This  was  called  the  Reconstruction  Period. 

In  addition  to  the  abolishing  of  slavery,  the 
negroes  were  made  citizens  of  the  United  States 
with  the  right  to  vote. 

All  public  offices  were  filled  with  ignorant,  dis- 
honest men  whose  first  thought  was  personal 
gain. 

United  States  troops  were  placed  in  the  South- 
ern States  to  see  that  these  new  and  bad  laws 
were  enforced ;  and  to  uphold  incompetent  officers. 
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KU  KLTJX  KLAX. 

Affairs  were  in  such  a  bad  shape  that  finally 
some  of  the  best  white  men  of  the  South  decided 
to  do  what  the)''  could  toward  restoring  law  and 
order  in  the  Southern  States.  So  they  met  and 
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organised  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  otherwise  known 
as  The  Invisible  Empire  or  White  League.  This 
was  a  secret  society  and  its  members  were  banded 
together  to  protect  the  weak,  the  innocent,  and 
the  defenseless  and  to  defend  Southern  rights 
and  Southern  homes. 

The  time  needed  the  advent  of  these  brave, 
silent  men,  wrapped  in  disguise  of  snowy  white 
with  the  three  mystic  red  letters  showing  what 
they  represented,  men  who  dared  exile,  impris- 
onment, and  death  to  benefit  the  land  they  loved. 
Their  wrork  wras  swift  and  sure,  doing  more  to 
restore  order  in  the  South  than  any  of  the  authori- 
ties. 

After  the  work  of  the  Klan  was  finished  they 
buried  the  books  containing  their  objects  and 
rules;  and  then  quietly  disbanded.  Although 
thousands  of  men  were  members  of  the  Klan  not 
a  single  disguise  was  ever  penetrated. 

THE  SOUTH  OF  TO-DAY. 

The  commercial  advancement  in  the  South  has 
sprung  from  the  ground,  not  only  in  agriculture 
but  also  in  mining. 
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Severaljof  the  Southern  States  have  their  own 
factories  to  manufacture  cotton  goods  instead  of 
shipping  the  raw  material  away.  The  marshes 
and  lowlands  have  been  drained  and  converted 
into  rice  fields. 

Southern  sugar  and  molasses  mills  are  kept 
busy  in  supplying  the  demand  for  sweet  things. 
The  land  has  been  made  fruitful  and  productive; 
and  the  bins  and  coffers  overflow  from  the  results 
of  bountiful  harvests.  Other  Southern  States 
have  opened  up  immense  coal  mines  and  dis- 
covered quantities  of  iron  ore  in  unsuspected 
fields.  Wells  have  been  bored  and  great  under- 
ground streams  of  oil  have  been  brought  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  huge  fountains.  Progress 
is  in  evidence  everywhere  in  the  South  and  no 
longer  is  the  hum  and  whirr  of  the  spinning  wheel 
or  the  muffled  thunder  of  the  loom  heard  through- 
out the  land.  The  Lost  Cause  is  enshrined  in 
the  hearts  of  all  true  Southerners,  who  consider 
the  days  of  '61  to  '65  to  be  the  brightest' pages 
in  all  the  history  of  the  Southland. 

Miss  GEORGIA  DOTY. 
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DIXIE, 


NEW  VERSION. 


I  wish  I  was  in  the  land  of  Cotton, 
Cinnamon  seed  and  sandy  bottom, 
Look  away!  Look  away!  Look  away! 

Dixie  Land. 

Her  scenes  shall  fade  from  my  memory  never. 
For  Dixie's  land,  hurrah  forever! 
Look  away !  Look  away !  Look  away ! 

Dixie  Land. 

CHORUS: 

I'll  give  my  life  for  Dixie, 

Away!  Away! 
In  Dixie's  land,  I'll  take  mv  stand 
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And  live  and  die  in  Dixie, 
Away !  Away ! 

Away  down  South  in  Dixie! 
By  foes  begirt  and  friends  forsaken, 
The  faith  of  her  sons  is  still  unshaken, 

Dixie  Land! 
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For  Dixie  Land  and  Dixie  Nation, 
We'll  stand  and  fight  the  whole  creation, 
Look  away!  Look  away!  Look  away! 

Dixie  Land. 

Then  up  with  the  flag  that  leads  to  glory, 
A  thousand  years  'twill  live  in  story, 
Look  away !  Look  away  Look  away ! ! 

Dixie  Land. 

The  Southerner's  pride,  the  foeman's  wonder, 
That  flag  that  the  Dixie  boys  marched  under, 
Look  away!  Look  away!  Look  away! 

Dixie  Land. 
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JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 


In  Todd  county,  Kentucky,  June  3,  1808,  a 
little  blue-eyed  baby  was  born  whose  life  was  to 
be  filled  with  honors  and  with  tragedy,  who  was 
to  be  loved  and  venerated  by  some,  hated  and 
vilified  by  others-  -Jefferson  Davis,  President  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Although  born  in  Kentucky,  Jefferson  Davis 
was  above  all  a  Mississippian,  as  his  father 
moved  to  Mississippi  when  he,  the  youngest  of 
ten  children,  was  quite  small.  When  the  little 
fellow  was  seven  years  old  he  was  sent  one  thous- 
and miles  on  horseback  to  Kentucky  to  a  Catholic 
school,  where  he  became  the  pet. 

The  boys  revolted  one  day  and  the  priest  in 
whose  room  the  lad  slept  was  the  special  object 
of  their  wrath.  They  persuaded  Jefferson  to 
blow  out  the  holy  light  in  the  room  one  night. 
When  all  was  quiet  he  blew  out  the  light,  and 
the  boys  threw  in  cabbage,  potatoes,  buiscits, 
and  all  kinds  of  things.  When  a  light  was  made 
and  the  culprits  looked  for,  all  were  asleep  except 
tiny  Jeff.  The  priests  questioned  him  severely, 
and  he  admitted  he  knew  a  little  but  would  not 
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tell.  The  priest  with  whom  he  roomed  took  him 
away  and  talked  and  threatened. 

"If  you  will  tell  rne  what  little  you  know,  I 
will  let  you  off,'  he  pleaded. 

"Well,'  said  Jefferson,  "I  know  one  thing.  I 
know  who  blew  out  the  light/ 

"All  right,  tell  me,'  eagerly  said  the  priest, 
thinking  he  was  getting  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mischief,  and  Jefferson  said,  'I  blew  it  out,'  and 
true  to  his  friends  then,  as  in  after  life,  he  told 
nothing  else. 

His  mother  longed  for  her  boy,  so  after  a  while 
he  returned  home,  and  there  he  attended  Jefferson 
College  for  several  years.  Then  he  went  to  Ken- 
tucky to  the  Transylvania  College  at  Lexington, 
at  that  time  the  foremost  educational  institution 
west  of  the  Alleghanies.  There  he  remained  until 
just  before  graduation,  when,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  brother,  Joseph,  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment to  West  Point  Military  Academy  and  went 
there  at  once.  He  and  his  friends  expected  the 
examination  to  be  searching,  especially  in  arith- 
metic, and  he  dreaded  it,  as  he  had  no  time  for 
preparation;  but  they  had  their  worry  needlessly, 
as  the  professor  asked  a  few  questions,  got  started 
on  a  favorite  topic  and  concluded;  Cadet  Davis 
passed  an  excellent  examination.  Mr.  Davis  was 
always  devoted  to  West  Point,  and  years  after- 
wards, when  he  was  the  great  Secretary  of  War, 
he  made  it  the  equal  of  any  military  school  in  the 
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world.  His  associates  there  were  Albert  Sydney 
Johnston,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Leonidas  Polk,  Joseph 
E.  Johnston  and  others  who  became  famous  in 
the  great  war.  To  all  of  his  friends  there  and  at 
Transylvania  College  he  was  always  staunchly 
true.  There  was  scarcely  one  in  his  class  whom 
he  failed  to  render  some  service  or  promote  when 
he  was  connected  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  during  the  short  life  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy. 

At  West  Point,  Cadet  Davis  was  distinguished 
for  his  high  toned  and  manly  character,  though 
he  did  not  take  a  high  place  in  his  classes.  He 
was  slender  and  over  six  feet  tall,  but  had  a 
soldierly  bearing  and  a  "springy'1  step.  He  had 
bright  blue  eyes  and  high  cheek  bones.  His 
presence  and  manner  showed  a  youth  of  self- 
respect,  determination,  and  great  fearlessness. 

One  day  the  class  was  being  taught  in  a  room 
full  of  explosives,  how  to  make  fire-balls.  One 
became  ignited.  Cadet  Davis  saw  it  first  and 
quietly  said  to  the  professor,  'This  fire-ball  is  on 
fire,  sir.  What  shall  I  do  with  it?" 

'Run  for  your  lives,'    cried  the  professor,  and 
ran  for  his. 

Cadet  Davis  did  not  run  but  picked  up  the 
fire-ball  and  threw  it  out  of  the  window,  thus 
saving  the  building  and  many  lives. 

Cadet  Davis'  father  died  in  182-1.  but  his  oldest 
brother  Joe  was  always  like  a  father  to  him,  and 
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through  his  wealth  made  possible  Mr.  Davis  's 
brilliant  political  and  public  life. 

Mr.  Joseph  Davis,  a  successful  lawyer  and 
large  planter,  was  reputed  to  be  a  citizen  of  great 
wealth,  and  this  was  always  at  the  command  of 
his  young  brother  Jefferson.  Mr.  Davis  was 
devoted  to  his  mother,  and  while  at  West  Point 
sent  her  each  month  a  good  portion  of  his  small 
pay  as  a  cadet,  the  first  money  he  had  ever  earned. 

No  finer  horseman  than  Jefferson  Davis  ever 
lived.  He  believed  a  horse  and  saddle  necessary 
for  a  commanding  officer,  and  when  Secretary  of 
War  ordered  all  his  generals  to  learn  to  ride. 
Noticing  only  a  few  officers  in  the  army  were 
good  riders,  he  issued  this  somewhat  sarcastic 
order:  ''A  liberal  reward  will  be  paid  to  any 
officer  or  private  in  the  army  who  will  offer  a 
satisfactory  device  for  keeping  soldiers  from  falling 
out  of  their  saddles.  Communications  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  will  be  considered  confiden- 
tial." 


His  distinguished  presence  in  the  saddle  as  well 
as  his  bravery  in  war  won  him  his  lovely  bride, 
Miss  Knox  Taylor,  daughter  of  Colonel  (afterwards 
President)  Zachary  Taylor,  in  spite  of  her  father's 
opposition.  Their  courtship  was  romantic,  for 
they  met  way  out  in  the  Indian  frontier,  where 
Lieutenant  Davis  and  his  commander,  Colonel 
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Taylor,  were  during  the  Black  Hawk  war.  Col- 
onel Taylor  had  his  family  there  with  him,  and 
the  two  young  people  soon  formed  an  attachment 
for  one  another,  and  Lieutenant  Davis  asked  of 
her  father  her  hand  in  marriage. 

'I    have   none   but    the    kindliest .  feeling    and 
warmest  admiration  for  you,"  said  Colonel  Taylor, 

'but  I  am  opposed  to  my  daughter  marrying  a 
soldier.  A  soldier's  wife  has  many  trials,  and  my 
wife  and  daughter  have  complained  bitterly  of 
my  constant  absence  from  home  and  their  tor- 
turing anxieties  for  my  safety,  until  I  once  re- 
solved, Knox  should  never  marry  a  soldier.' 

The  attachment  between  Colonel  Taylor  and 
Davis  continued  until  a  court-martial  was  held. 
The  court  was  composed  of  Taylor,  Smith,  Davis 
and  another  Lieutenant.  By  the  rules  of  the 
army  every  officer  sitting  in  a  court-martial  must 
appear  in  full  uniform.  The  Lieutenant  had  left 
his  uniform  at  Jefferson  Barracks  near  vSt.  Louis 
and  had  none  to  wear,  so  he  wras  excused  from 
appearing.  This  left  only  three  to  vote  in  the 
court-martial.  Colonel  Taylor  voted  "No,"  Smith 

'Yes,'  and  Davis  voted  with  Smith.  There  was 
a  bitter  feud  between  Taylor  and  Smith,  and 
Colonel  Taylor  was  furious  over  Lieutenant  Davis' 
vote.  He  swore  in  a  forcible  manner,  "No  man 
who  votes  with  Tom  Smith  shall  marry  my 
daughter,"  and  he  forbade  Lieutenant  Davis  to 
enter  his  quarters. 
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The  engagement  between  the  young  people  was 
not  broken,  however,  and  two  years  later,  when 
Lieutenant  Davis  resigned  from  the  army,  they 
were  married  in  Kentucky  at  the  home  of  Miss 
Taylor's  aunt 

The  two  men  did  not  become  friends  again  until 
during  the  Mexican  War  when  both  won  much 
fame.  The  young  bride  did  not  live  to  see  this 
reconciliation,  as  she  died  within  a  few  months 
after  going  to  her  Mississippi  home,  "Brierfield,' 
a  valuable  plantation  which  was  given  Mr.  Davis 
by  his  brother  Joseph  for  Mr.  Davis'  interest  in 
his  father's  negroes. 

Mr.  Davis  was  once  defeated  for  the  office  of 
Governor  of  Mississippi  in  a  remarkable  campaign. 
As  in  this  case,  often  the  real  greatness  of  men 
is  shown  in  defeat.  Mr.  Davis'  ability  and 
statesmanship  were  at  once  revealed,  his  popu- 
larity was  unbounded,  and  ever  thereafter  he 
was  the  acknowledged  political  leader  of  his 
State. 


When  war  was  declared  with  Mexico  in  1846, 
Mr.  Davis  was  in  Washington  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. The  First  Mississippi  Rifles,  a  regiment 
organized  at  Vicksburg,  elected  him  their  Colonel 
and  asked  him  to  take  command.  He  gladly 
accepted  that  position,  but  declined  a  Brigadier- 
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Generalship  offered  him  by  President  Polk,  because 
he  was  for  States-Rights  and  believed  all  appoint- 
ments for  volunteer  troops  should  be  made  by 
State  authorities. 

Before  leaving  Washington  Mr.  Davis  secured 
for  his  men  the  Whitney  rifles,  a  new  and  improved 
gun,  which,  from  being  used  first  by  the  Missis- 
sippians,  have  since  been  known  as  the  "Mis- 
sissippi Rifles.' 

In  the  Mexican  War  not  General  Zachary  Taylor 
himself  won  greater  renown  for  intrepid  courage 
and  brilliant  generalship  than  did  Jefferson  Davis. 
At  Buena  Vista  when  the  battle  was  going  against 
the  Americans,  and  many  distinguished  officers 
had  fallen,  Colonel  Davis  rode  fonvard,  examined 
the  position  of  the  Mexicans,  and,  deciding  to 
attack,  brought  his  Mississippians  forward  at  the 
double-quick.  'Their  deadly  aim  and  wild  enthu- 
siasm was  irresistible.  The  Mexicans  fled  in 
confusion  and  Davis  seized  their  commanding 
position.  He  next  charged  upon  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  and  compelled  it  to  fly  with  the  loss  of 
their  leader.  Immediately  afterwards  a  brigade 
of  lancers,  one  thousand  strong,  were  seen  approach 
ing  at  a  gallop,  with  sounding  bugles  and  flut- 
tering pennons.  It  was  an  appalling  spectacle, 
but  not  a  man  flinched  from  his  position.  Con- 
scious that  the  eye  of  the  army  was  upon  them, 
that  the  honor  of  Mississippi  was  at  stake,  and 
knowing  that  if  they  gave  way  or  were  ridden 
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down,  the  unprotected  batteries  in  the  rear,  upon 
which  the  fortunes  of  the  day  depended,  would 
be  captured,  each  man  resolved  to  die  in  his  place 
sooner  than  retreat.  Thev  stood  motionless  as 
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marble,'  under  Colonel  Davis'  low  command  of 
"Steady,  Mississippians,  steady.' 

Impressed  with  their  bravery,  the  lancers  ad- 
vanced more  carefully,  but  were  caught  within 
the  lines  of  Colonel  Davis'  celebrated  'V,'  and 
were  exposed  to  a  terrible  converging  fire.  The 
fire  of  the  Mississippians  was  deadly,  and  the 
brilliant  lancers  "recoiled  and  retreated,  paralyzed 
and  dismayed.'  General  Taylor  said,  ''Napoleon 
never  had  a  Marshall  who  behaved  more  superbly 
than  did  Colonel  Davis  today.' 

On  his  return  from  Mexico,  "covered  with 
glory,'  honors  were  showered  upon  him  by  towns 
and  cities.  Senator  Speight  dying,  the  Governor 
of  Mississippi  appointed  him  to  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  This  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernor was  endorsed  by  the  people,  and  the  next 
Legislature  unanimously  elected  Mr.  Davis  to  fill 
out  the  term  expiring  March,  1851. 

Mr.  Davis'  Senatorial  career  was  a  brilliant 
one.  Many  intellectual  giants  graced  the  Senate 
during  his  service,  but  in  ripe  scholarship,  wide 
and  accurate  information  on  all  subjects  coming 
before  the  body,  native  ability,  readiness  as  a 
debater,  true  oratory,  and  stainless  character* 
Jefferson  Davis  stood 'in  the  very  front  rank,  and 
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did  as  much  to  influence  legislation  and  leave 
his  mark  on  the  Senate  and  the  country  as  any 
other  man  who  served  in  his  day. 

When  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  Congress 
John  Quincy  Adams  used  to  take  the  measure 
of  new  members  when  they  made  their  first 
speeches.  He  would  sit  near,  watch  them  and 
listen  attentively  if  the  speech  pleased  him,  but 
if  not  he  left  quickly.  When  Mr.  Davis  first 
spoke  in  the  House,  the  ex-President  took  a  seat 
near  by  while  Mr.  Davis  spoke  and  never  moved. 
At  the  close  of  the  speech  Mr.  Adams  went  to 
some  friends  and  said,  "Mind  me,  gentlemen,  that 
young  man  is  no  ordinary  man.  He  will  make 
his  mark.' 

In  Macrh,  1853,  President  Franklin  Pierce 
appointed  Mr.  Davis  Secretary  of  War.  Even 
his  opponents  admitted  his  fitness  for  the  posi- 
tion. His  guarantees  were  his  West  Point  train- 
ing, his  long  service  in  the  regular  army,  and  his 
distinguished  career  in  Mexico.  His  fitness  for 
this  new  position  was  soon  shown.  He  was  one 
of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  Secretary  of 
War  the  United  States  has  ever  had.  Under  his 
direction  the  service  was  revised,  new  tactics 
introduced,  and  the  infantry  provided  with  the 
most  improved  rifles.  Among  his  innovations 
were  a  medical  corps  and  the  minnie  ball.  The 
actual  strength  of  the  army  was  increased,  and 
he  secured  larger  pay  for  the  men.  He  planned 
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and  built  larger  and  stronger  fortresses  at  import- 
ant points,  and  in  their  distribution  did  not  give 
more  to  the  South  than  to  the  other  sections  of 
the  country.  During  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Davis' 
Secretaryship  the  War  Department  was  instructed 
with  new  duties  by  Congress,  and  the  annex  to 
the  Capitol  was  planned  and  built  under  his 
direction.  "Cabin  John  Bridge,'  at  that  time 
the  longest  single  arch  in  the  world,  was  his  work. 
This  is  the  bridge  near  Washington  from  which 
by  order  of  a  vindictive  official  Mr.  Davis'  name 
as  Secretary  of  War  was  erased  when  he  became 
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President  of  the  Confederacy.  The  space  remains 
blank,  attracting  attention  and  questions  from 
visitors. 

»'-•  --1'  *-!  •  *4*  *&?  -1*  *&  -*' 
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After  four  years  service  Mr.  Davis  retired  with 
unstained  hands  and  with  his  ability  and  efficiency 
acknowledged  by  friend  and  foe.  He  at  once 
resumed  his  place  in  the  Senate,  to  which  he  had 
been  re-elected  in  1856,  and  for  three  years 
Jefferson  Davis,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  William 
H.  Seward  were  the  most  influential  members  of 
the  Senate. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  pre-eminently  the  cham- 
pion of  the  South,  her  civilization,  her  rights 
and  her  honor.  The  ideal  Senator  in  dignity  and 
courtesy,  he  was  always  the  gentleman,  and  his 
polished  and  distinguished  manner  made  him 
'the  ornament  of  the  highest  school  of  oratory 
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and  statesmanship  of  his  country.'  He  was  the 
champion  of  "States  Rights,'  and  was  opposed 
to  the  policy  of  Douglas,  and  his  greatest  speech 
was  in  opposition  to  "Squatter  Sovereignty.' 
One  of  the  most  brilliant  debates  between  the 
two  was  when  Mr.  Davis,  without  previous  notice, 
took  the  place  of  his  absent  colleague  and  for 
several  hours  maintained  a  running  debate  with 
Mr.  Douglas. 

The  next  summer  he  spent  in  Maine,  and  while 
at  Portland  and  on  his  journey  back  to  Wash- 
ington he  was  shown  the  highest  marks  of  courtesy 
and  esteem.  While  many  in  the  North  and  East 
did  not  agree  politically  with  the  great  Missis- 
sippian,  still  they  valued  him  highly  and  were 
proud  of  his  able  and  fearless  services  for  the 
Nation,  both  in  war  and  in  peace. 

At  this  time  by  request  he  made  a  speech  in 
Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston,  where  he  was  introduced 
by  Caleb  Gushing  and  received  most  enthusiasti- 
callv.  Afterwards  at  the  Democratic  Convention 
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in  Charleston,  in  I860,  the  votes  of  Massachusetts 
were  given  more  than  a  hundred  times  to  Jefferson 
Davis  for  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  A  brilliant  sol- 
dier and  statesman,  and  irreproachable  in  private 
life,  his  unblemished  character  for  personal  integ- 
rity would  have  made  him  a  strong  candidate  in 
the  North,  and  he  was  the  strongest  in  the  South. 
Mr.  Davis  loved  the  Union  and  strove  to 
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prevent  its  dissolution,  but  he  believed  his  "Sov- 
ereign State"  had  the  constitutional  right  of 
secession,  and  when  she  exercised  it  January  9, 
18G1,  he  followed  her.  By  nine  o'clock  the  morn- 
ing he  took  leave  of  the  Senate  there  was  scarcely 
standing  room  in  the  galleries;  sofas  and  pass 
ways  were  full,  ladies  sat  on  the  floor  near  the 
walls.  The  Senators  could  scarcely  get  to  their 
seats.  When  Mr.  Davis  arose  to  address  the 
Senate-  -the  last  time  he  was  ever  to  appear  before 
that  body--  there  was  profound  silence  and  every 
eye  was  turned  upon  him.  At  first  low  and  fal- 
tering, his  voice  soon  rang  out  melodiously  clear 
and  trumpet-like  throughout  the  chamber.  Un- 
shed tears  and  pathos  and  a  plea  for  peace  were 
in  every  tone,  and  when  he  took  his  seat  there 
was  scarcely  a  dry  eye  in  the  house. 

This  speech  should  be  read  by  every  South- 
erner, and  I  give  a  few  extracts  to  show  the 
tenor  of  it:  'It  is  known  to  Senators  who  have 
served  with  me  here,  that  I  have  for  many  years 
advocated,  as  an  essential  attribute  of  State 
sovereignty,  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede  from 
the  Union.  Therefore,  if  I  had  not  believed 
there  was  justifiable  cause;  if  I  had  thought  that 
Mississippi  was  acting  without  sufficient  provoca- 
tion, or  without  an  existing  necessity,  I  should 
still,  under  my  theory  of  the  Government,  because 
of  my  allegiance  to  the  State  of  which  I  am  a 
citizen,  have  been  bound  by  her  action.  I,  how- 
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ever,  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  do  chink 
she  has  justifiable  cause  and  I  approve  of  her 
act.  I  conferred  with  her  people  before  that  act 
was  taken,  counselled  them  then  that  if  the  state 
of  things  which  the}'  apprehended  should  exist 
when  the  Convention  met,  they  should  take  the 

action  which  they  have  now  adopted Then 

Senators,  we  recur  to  the  compact  which  binds 
us  together,  we  recur  to  the. principles  upon  which 
our  Government  was  founded ;  and  when  you  deny 
to  us  the  right  to  withdraw  from  a  Government 
which  thus  perverted  threatens  to  be  destructive 
of  our  rights,  -we  but  tread  in  the  path  of  our 
ancestors  when  we  proclaim  our  independence, 
and  take  the  hazard.  This  is  done  not  in  hos- 
tility to  others,  not  to  injure  any  section  of  the 
country,  and  not  even  for  our  own  pecuniary 
benefit;  but  from  the  high  and  solemn  motive 
of  defending  and  protecting  the  rights  we  inherited, 
and  which  it  is  our  sacred  duty  to  transmit 
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unshorn  to  our  children. 

;<I  find  in  myself,  perhaps,  a  type  of  the  general 
feeling  of  my  constituents  towards  yours.  I  am 
sure  I  feel  no  hostility  to  you,  Senators  from  the 
North.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one  of  you,  what- 
ever sharp  discussion  there  may  have  been  betwreen 
us,  to  whom  I  cannot  now  say,  in  the  presence 
of  my  God,  I  wish  you  wrell;  and  such  I  am  sure, 
is  the  feeling  of  the  people  whom  I  represent 
towards  those  whom  you  represent.  I  therefore 
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feel  that  I  best  express  their  desire,  when  I  say 
I  hope,  and  they  hope,  for  peaceful  relations  with 
you,  though  we  must  part.  They  may  be  mutually 
beneficial  to  us  in  the  future,  as  they  have  been 
in  the  past,  if  you  so  will  it.  The  reverse  may 
bring  disaster  on  every  portion  of  the  country; 
and  if  you  will  have  it  thus,  we  will  invoke  the 
God  of  our  lathers,  who  delivered  them  from  the 
power  of  the  lion,  to  protect  us  from  the  ravages 
of  the  bear;  and  thus,  putting  our  trust  in  God, 
and  in  our  own  firm  hearts  and  strong  arms,  wre 
will  vindicate  the  right  as  best  we  may.' 

*2lf  2&  !$£  *&£  *I*  -^  ^* 
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Returning  to  Mississippi  Mr.  Davis  was  offered 
and  promptly  accepted  the  position  of  Major- 
General  and  Commander- in- Chief  of  the  volunteer 
forces  of  the  State.  He  did  not  want  war  and  was 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  peace,  but  he 
believed  in  preparing  for  the  worst.  But  a  place 
in  the  army  was  not  to  be  his,  for  the  Provisional 
Congress  at  Montgomery  unanimously  elected  him 
President  of  the  Confederate  States,  a  position 
he  neither  sought  nor  desired,  but  he  bowed  to 
the  will  of  the  people. 

The  simple  inaugural  ceremony  was  held  at 
Montgomery,  February  18,  1861,  and  consisted 
of  administering  the  oath  of  office  and  the  address 
of  President  Davis,  which  was  a  clear  and  able 
defense  of  the  Confederate  cause.  It  was  listened 
to  by  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience.  In  the 
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following  November  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  he  was  elected  President  for  a  term 
of  six  years,  and  the  inauguration  took  place 
February  22,  1862,  at  the  new  Capitol,  Rich- 
mond. 

"The  White  House  of  the  Confederacy'  was 
his  residence,  and  every  honor,  every  courtesy 
was  shown  him.  His  habits  were  simple  and  he 
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surrounded  himself  with  no  forms  and  ceremonies, 
the  humblest  citizen  being  able  to  secure  an 
audience  writh  him. 

While  General  Lee  was  encamped  near  Rich- 
mond, President  Davis  frequently  rode  out  to 
headquarters,  generally  alone,  never  with  an 
orderly.  One  night,  however,  he  unexpectedly 
had  an  armed  escort.  It  was  after  dark  when 
he  left  General  Lee's  tent,  and  as  he  rode  along 
a  young  fellow  of  sixteen  in  a  gray  jacket,  a  rifle 
on  his  shoulder  and  a  revolver  in  his  belt,  joined 
him,  saying  cheerily: 

"Good  evening.     Is  your  name  Jefferson  Davis?' 

"Yes;  what  of  it?" 
'I  just  thought  I'd  ride  with  you.' 

"Why  aren't  you  with  your  command?'  asked 
the  President. 

Abashed  the  boy  hung  his  head  and  said,  'I 
thought  you  ought  not  to  be  riding  around  by 
yourself.  It  aint  right  writh  so  many  bad  men 
about.' 

The  young  soldier  had  made  himself  the  beloved 
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President's  body  -  guard,  ready  to  defend  him 
and  die  for  him,  and  rode  with  the  President 
until  near  Richmond,  then  happily  returned  to 
camp. 

In  Richmond  President  Davis  was  to  know 
sorrow  and  care;  joy  over  the  many  wonderful 
victories  of  his  armies,  distress  over  defeats  and 
losses  and  his  inability  to  alleviate  the  sorrow 
and  distress  of  others.  He  was  an  incessant 
worker  and  gave  his  personal  attention  to  all 
departments  of  the  service,  and  did  every  thing 
that  ability  and  zeal  could  do  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  Confederate  cause.  Yet  he  has 
been  blamed  for  every  mistake  made;  failures  in 
battle,  decrease  in  value  of  currency,  want  of 
arms  and  scarcity  of  food.  No  man  has  been 
more  criticised  and  villified  than  Jefferson  Davis, 
and  even  some  in  the  South  cast  poisoned  darts 
and  forgot  that  he  took  charge  of  a  country 
without  a  government,  without  a  currency,  with- 
out an  army,  with  no  navy  and  no  arms,  and  no 
factories  and  armories  to  make  them. 

One  Sunday  morning  in  1865  while  sitting  in 
his  pew  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Richmond,  President 
Davis  received  General  Lee's  telegram  that  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg  would  be  evacuated  that 
night.  This  pew  occupied  by  him  and  his  family 
during  their  residence  in  Richmond,  is  now  marked 
with  a  brass  plate  stating  it  had  been  his  pew. 
It  is  just  below  the  beautiful  stained  glass  window, 
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a  memorial  to  President  Davis.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  church  is  General  Lee's  pew. 

Upon  the  evacuation  of  Richmond,  President 
Davis  and  his  cabinet  established  headquarters 
of  the  Government  at  Danville.  There  he  received 
the  news  of  Appomattox.  In  all  his  disappoint- 
ment and  distress  he  bore  himself  grandly.  He 
still  hoped  to  strike  an  effectual  blow  with  John- 
ston's army,  then  at  Greensborough,  North  Caro- 
lina. But  Johnston  and  Beauregard  thought  the 
wisest  course,  on  account  of  the  slender  resources 
of  the  countrv  and  the  demoralized  condition  of 
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the  armv  since  Lee's  surrender,  was  to  make  the 
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best  terms  possible  with  General  Sherman.  So 
President  Davis  continued  to  move  southward 
with  the  intention  of  crossing  the  Mississippi 
River  and  rallying  all  his  forces  there  and  con- 
tinue the  struggle.  But  President  Lincoln  was 
assassinated  and  the  North,  insanely  angry,  charg- 
ed President  Davis  with  complicity  in  the  crime 
and  offered  a  reward  of  $100,000  for  his  capture. 
So  Federal  troops  were  on  the  lookout  for  him 
and  he  was  arrested  in  Southern  Georgia. 

Many  slanderous,  malicious  things  were  said 
about  Mr.  Davis'  flight  and  arrest.  He,  while 
traveling  with  his  family,  was  arrested  by  Federal 
soldiers  and  escorted  to  Fortress  Monroe.  The 
soldiers  testified  that  he  was  the  same  dignified 
gentleman,  fearless  and  composed,  when  arrested 
as  he  ever  was. 
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Fortress  Monroe  is  the  strongest  fortification 
in  the  country.  There  he  was  placed  in  cell 
Number  2,  specially  fitted  up  with  heavy  iron  bars 
across  the  windows  -and  all  openings.  From  the 
steamer  CJyje,  under  heavy  guard  and  under  the 
supervision  of  General  Halleck  and  Mr.  Dana  of 
the  War  Department,  the  fallen  President  of  the 
late  Confederacy  was  transferred  to  the  fortress. 
Between  lines  of  blue  soldiers  the  procession 
moved,  first  Mr.  Davis,  pale  and  haggard,  yet 
calm  and  proud,  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  Con- 
federate gray  with  a  gray  slouched  hat,  General 
Nelson  A.  Miles  holding  his  arm;  they  entered, 
the  heavy  doors  clanged  upon  them,  and  the 
man  who  had  had  armies  at  his  command,  the 
ruler  of  a  great  country  and  of  a  devoted  people 
and  who,  when  the  great  Secretary  of  War,  had 
been  received  there  with  salvos  of  artillery  and 
the  salute  of  soldiers,  was  now  a  political  prisoner. 
He  was  charged  with  treason  and  complicity  in 
assassination.  Two  years  he  spent  there  sub- 
jected to  many  indignities. 

The  greatest  attraction  about  Fortress  Monroe 
is  that  Jefferson  Davis  was  once  a  prisoner  within 
those  massive  walls.  On  a  recent  visit  there  the 
guides  pointed  out  to  me  the  cell  in  which  "Presi- 
dent Davis"  was  kept.  I  could  but  think  of  the 
terrible  scene  enacted  there  May  23,  1865,  when 
this  feeble  man,  with  every  opening  and  every 
window  barred  and  guarded,  with  sentries  in  the 
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adjoining  cells  separated  from  his  only  by  iron 
bars  so  he  could  be  seen  every  moment,  and  with 
two  soldiers  in  the  very  cell  with  him,  yet  irons 
were  placed  upon  his  ankles. 

*t*  *4^  *!_*  *£*  *~*£  ^f  ^t  *  --* 
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Mr.  Davis  protested  against  this  monstrous 
order  of  General  Miles  and  resisted  the  soldiers, 
hoping  they  would  kill  him  and  he  would  thus 
escape  this  degradation.  But  he  was  overcome 
and  held  by  four  stalwart  soldiers  while  the 
brawny  blacksmith  rivetted  the  shackles  on  one 
ankle  and  the  padlock  locked  on  the  other  ankle. 

On  account  of  his  health  and  through  the  inter- 
cession of  Doctor  Craven,  the  attending  physician, 
the  fetters  were  worn  only  five  days,  and  instead 
of  the  coarse  prison  fare  unfit  for  a  sick,  nervous 
man,  meals  were  sent  him  from  Doctor  Craven's 
house.  No  knife  or  fork,  only  a  spoon,  was 
allowed,  and  the  food  was  cut  up  before  sent. 
The  officials  claimed  they  wTere  afraid  Mr.  Davis 
would  commit  suicide.  Waking  or  sleeping  he 
was  never  alone  a  moment,  the  soldiers  in  his  cell 
being  changed  every  two  hours.  A  bright  light 
burned  in  his  cell  all  night  so  his  slightest  move- 
ment could  be  seen.  No  one  was  allowed  to  speak 
to  him  except  Doctor  Craven.  Think  of  the 
torture  this  refined,  cultured  man  endured  from 
this  close  watching!  Everything  he  touched, 
spoons,  napkins,  and  so  on,  were  seized  as  souv- 
enirs by  the  soldiers  and  sent  to  their  sweethearts, 
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and  when  allowed  under  guard  to  walk  on  the 
ramparts,  men  and  women  gathered  around  and 
stared  at  him  until  to  escape  it  he  would  return 
to  his  cell. 

In  all  his  trials  and  humiliations  Mr.  Davis  was 
sustained  by  an  unfaltering  faith  in  an  All  Wise 
God.  He  was  a  consistent  and  devout  member 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  his  imprisonment 
his  Bible  and  his  prayer-book  were  his  only  solace 
and  were  seldom  out  of  his  hand  when  alone. 
His  prison  physician,  Doctor  Craven,  says:  'There 
was  no  affectation  of  devoutness  or  asceticism. 
Every  opportunity  I  had  of  seeing  him  convinced 
me  more  deeply  of  his  sincere  religious  convic- 
tions. There  were  moments  while  speaking  on 
religious  subjects  in  which  Mr.  Davis  impressed 
me  more  than  any  professor  of  Christianity  I  ever 
heard.  There  was  a  vital  earnestness  in  his  dis- 
course, a  clear,  almost  passionate  grasp  in  his 
faith,  and  a  belief  that  consoled  his  deep  sor- 
rows.' 

In  after  life  he  never  alluded  to  his  cruel  treat- 
ment while  imprisoned;  he  was  too  manly,  too 
proud,  and  too  brave.  He  had  a  heart  for  any 
fate  with  both  high  moral  and  physical  courage. 

His  extreme  courtesy,  the  courtesy  of  a  gentle- 
man and  not  the  manner  of  a  courtier,  impressed 
every  one.  His  ease  of  conversation,  and  public 
speaking  was  remarkable,  his  language  simple  but 
strong.  His  reading  was  wide,  his  observation 
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close,  and  his  memory  remarkable.  After  reading 
a  passage  once  he  could  repeat  it  word  for  word. 
His  knowledge  on  all  subjects  was  most  extensive, 
yet  thorough  and  complete. 

Mr.  Davis  seldom  smiled  and  was  never  known 
to  laugh  after  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy. 

Mr.  Davis  was  most  anxious  for  a  trial  in  order 
to  vindicate  himself  and  the  South  in  their  course, 
also  against  the  charges  made  against  him:  trea- 
son, complicity  in  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln,  and  responsibility  for  the  suffer  ing  at 
Anderson ville  and  Libby  prisons.  The  United 
States  never  brought  him  to  trial,  it  is  said,  by 
the  advice  of  distinguished  lawyers.  He  was 
released  on  bond  at  the  end  of  two  years,  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  wTith  Horace  Greeley  and  Gerritt  Smith, 
two  strong  abolitionists,  being  among  the  bonds- 
men. 

The  steamer  that  bore  the  illustrious  prisoner 
from  Fortress  Monroe  to  Richmond,  where  the 
bond  was  to  be  made,  was  met  by  an  immense 
throng;  there  was  a  perfect  sea  of  heads;  windows 
and  roofs  were  crowded  all  the  way;  and  the 
mounted  police  had  to  make  way  for  the  carriage. 
The  people  stood  uncovered  before  the  beloved 
prisoner.  When  bail  was  granted  and  he  was 
released  and  went  to  the  Spotswood  Hotel,  the 
people  poured  into  the  hotel  and  embraced  him, 
and  men  and  women  wept  aloud. 

After   spending   some  time   in   Canada   and   in 
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Europe,  Mr.  Davis  made  his  home  in  Memphis 
as  the  head  of  an  insurance  company.  This  was 
not  a  success,  and  he  finally  went  to  Beauvoir. 
There  he  wrote  his  ''Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Con- 
federacy,' and  dedicated  it  to  the  women  of  the 
Confederacy,  who  were  always  devoted  to  him 
and  who  never  criticised  him,  but  always  had 
unbounded  faith  in  him.  Their  loyalty  was  a 
source  of  pride  to  him,  and  a  consolation  in  his 
darkest  hours. 

He  lost  his  property,  and  lost  one  by  one  his 
nearest  and  dearest.  His  son  Jefferson,  wrhom 
he  hoped  would  be  the  stay  and  support  of  his 
old  age,  fell  a  victim  of  the  yellow  scourge  in 
Memphis  in  1878.  The  youngest  born,  Winnie, 
survived  her  father  only  a  few  years,  and  Mrs. 
Davis,  who  wrote  the  valuable  "Memoirs"  of  her 
illustrious  husband,  passed  into  eternal  life  Octo- 
ber, 1906.  Only  one  of  the  family  is  left,  the 
eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Margaret  Davis  Hayes,  of 
Colorado. 

Death  came  to  him  in  New  Orleans,  December 
5,  1889.  As  for  five  days  he  lay  in  state  in  his 
Confederate  gray,  guarded  by  Confederate  vet- 
erans, many  thousands  took  their  last  sorrowful 
look  at  the  beloved  dead.  Jefferson  Davis  was 
a  true  type  of  the  South  in  honor,  character,  and 
history,  and  his  funeral  was  the  spontaneous 
outpouring  of  the  love  of  the  South  for  their 
leader.  Floral  offerings  were  there  from  all  parts 
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of  the  country.  The  Bishops  of  Louisiana  and 
of  Mississippi  and  ministers  of  all  denominations 
paid  tribute  to  him.  The  guard  of  honor  for  his 
bier  was  the  Washington  Artillery,  veterans  of 
the  West  and  of  Northern  Virginia  were  the 
military  escort,  and  the  Governors  of  nine  States 
bore  him  to  his  rest.  Memorial  services  were 
held  in  every  city,  town  and  hamlet  in  the  South; 
in  churches,  schools  and  legislative  halls  loving 
tributes  were  paid  him  who  so  long  as  life  lasted 
made  the  cause  of  the  South  his  cause. 

His  final  resting  place  is  Hollywood  Cemetery 
at  Richmond,  and  on  June  3,  1907,  the  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  with  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry 
at  their  command,  unveiled  with  loving  tributes 
and  inspiring  speeches  a  beautiful  and  handsome 
monument  to  him.  It  is  a  memorial  from  the 
whole  South  and  records  the  verdict  of  the  South 
that  Jefferson  Davis  "was  true  to  his  people,  his 
conscience,  and  his  God.' 

MRS.  ALEXANDER  B.  WHITE. 
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GENERAL  ROBERT  E.  LEE. 


The  name  and  character  of  Robert  E.  Lee  are 
respected  and  loved  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Men  of  all  parties  and  opinions  unite  in 
this  sentiment,  not  only  those  who  thought  and 
fought  with  him,  but  those  who  most  violently 
opposed  him. 

He  was  born  January  19,  IS1 7.  He  was  the 
son  of  Colonel  Harry  Lee  and  Annie  Hill  Carter 
Lee.  His  father  was  called  Lighthorse  Harry  on 
account  of  his  brave  service  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  On  one  occasion  he  had  surprised  and  cap- 
tured the  British  troops.  For  this,  which  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  daring  deeds  of  the 
Revolution,  Congress  voted  him  a  gold  medal. 

It  was  he  who  said  of  Washington  that  he  was 
'First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen.' 

As  strange  as  it  may  seem  it  is  a  fact  that 
Robert  E.  Lee  was  born  more  than  a  year  after 
his  mother  had  been  buried.  It  happened  in  this 
way:  General  Lee's  mother  was  by  no  means  a 
strong  wroman  and  the  physician  at  Stratford,  Va., 
the  home  of  Colonel  Henry  Lee,  was  kept  in  almost 
constant  attendance.  Mrs.  Lee  at  times  would  go 
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into  a  trance  and  once  during  a  long  attack  she 
v\'as  pronounced  dead.  The  body  was  prepared  for 
burial,  and  the  third  day  after  her  supposed  death 
the  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  family  vault 
in  the  graveyard  of  that  pretty  little  Virginia 
village. 

While  the  sexton  was  cleaning  up  and  arrang- 
ing some  fresh  flowers  to  be  placed  on  the  casket, 
he  heard  a  faint  voice  as  though  of  some  one 
calling  for  help.  Of  course  the  old  man  was  very 
much  alarmed,  but  as  he  had  worked  for  many 
years  in  the  "city  of  the  dead'1  he  did  not  run. 
He  listened  closely  and  the  voice  was  heard  again. 
He  was  satisfied  the  voice  came  from  within  the 
casket,  so  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  open  it  and 
found  that  Mrs.  Lee  was  alive.  He  called  for 
help  and  soon  she  was  safe  in  bed  at  her  own 
home. 

Mrs.  Lee's  recovery  was  slow,  but  she  regained 
good  health,  and  more  than  a  year  after  she  was 
buried  alive  her  youngest  son  Robert  was  born 
and  thus  came  into  the  world  one  of  the  bravest 
and  best  loved  men  of  the  South. 

Robert  was  only  eleven  years  old  when  his 
father  died,  but  he  early  developed  the  noble 
traits  of  character  which  made  him  the  great  man 
he  was. 

When  he  was  but  a  boy  his  mother  again 
became  an  invalid.  He  was  always  so  bright, 
cheerful  and  manly  as  a  boy  that  he  was  a  source 
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of  great  comfort  to  his  sick  mother.  When  he 
left  home  to  attend  school  his  mother  said,  'How 
can  I  do  without  Robert?  He  is  both  son  and 
daughter  to  me.' 

Young  Lee  was  very  fond  of  sports  of  all  kinds. 
He  was  very  fond  of  swimming  in  the  Potomac. 
While  this  was  true,  he  rarely  ever  left  his  invalid 
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mother  to  engage  in  these  sports.  He  would 
leave  the  other  boys  at  play  and  hurry  home 
every  day  from  school  to  take  his  mother  out 
driving.  With  gentle,  loving  hands  he  wTould 
assist  her  to  the  carriage,  and  then  sitting  by  her 
side,  care  for  and  entertain  her.  'You  must  be 
cheerful,'  he  would  say,  or  "the  drive  will  not 
do  you  any  good.' 

In  his  home,  in  the  schoolroom  and  on  the 
playground  he  was  always  faithful  and  diligent. 
Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  he  thought,  is 
worth  doing  well. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Lee  we  know  but  little. 
His  father  just  before  his  death  in  speaking  to  a 
friend,  said,  'Robert  wras  always  good.1 

He  never  in  his  life  used  any  profane  language 
or  was  guilty  of  immorality. 

Young  Lee  is  described  by  those  who  saw  him 
in  his  youth  as  a  young  man  of  great  personal 
beauty.  He  was  tall  and  possessed  a  most  per- 
fect figure.  He  was  so  graceful  in  motion  that 
walking  seemed  to  be  no  exertion  to  him.  His 
features  were  handsome  and  his  expression  com- 
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manding,  yet  kind  and  winning.  In  his  manner 
he  was  quiet  and  modest,  but  self-possessed. 

His  boyhood  life  was  passed  in  that  part  of 
Virginia  which  was  part  of  the  time  amid  scenes 
of  war  in  1814.  While  the  second  war  with  End- 
land  was  in  progress  British  ships  were  robbing 
Virginia  coast  cities.  He  was  at  that  time  seven 
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years  old  and  the  scenes  of  war  left  a  lasting 
impression  on  his  young  mind. 

His  father  had  been  a  famous  soldier  and  he, 
too,  wished  to  enter  the  army.  So  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  entered  the  military  academy  at  West 
Point. 

He  was  a  model  student,  as  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  during  his  entire  course  of  four  years 
he  never  received  a  demerit  for  misconduct.  This 
was  an  unusual  thing  in  that  school.  He  wras 
very  fond  of  his  teacher  at  West  Point  and  often 
spoke  in  highest  terms  of  him.  When  he  gradu- 
ated there  were  forty-six  in  his  class  and  he  ranked 
second  of  the  number. 

After  he  graduated  he  wras  put  on  the  Engineer 
Corps  and  sent  to  Florida  to  build  forts. 

It  was  several  years  after  he  left  WTest  Point 
before  he  had  much  fighting  to  do.  At  last  in 
1846  the  war  with  Mexico  and  our  country  broke 
out.  He  was  made  Chief  Engineer  of  the  army 
under  General  Scott.  This  was  a  very  responsible 
position  and  was  filled  by  him  with  marked  ability. 
The  success  of  the  battle  depends  largely  upon 
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the  Engineer,  as  it  is  his  duty  to  survey  the  field, 
plan  the  battle  and  plant  the  batteries  where 
thev  will  be  the  most  effective. 
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General  Scott  was  heard  more  than  once  to 
say  that  his  success  in  Mexico  wras  largely  due  to 
the  skill,  bravery  and  energy  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 
He  declared  to  General  Preston  that  young  Lee 
was  the  greatest  soldier  in  America,  and  long 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  Scott 
said:  "If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  ask  my  judgment  as  to  the  ability  of  a 
commander  I  would  say  with  my  dying  breath, 
'Let  it  be  Robert  Lee.'  " 

After  the  Mexican  War,  he  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  While  occupying  this  position  he  intro- 
duced a  number  of  changes  and  reforms  which 
showed  his  ability  as  a  manager  of  young  men. 

A  HERO'S  CHOICE. 

Conditions  were  rapidly  developing  that  would 
lead  to  an  entire  change  in  the  career  of  this 
young  man.  The  clouds  of  the  Civil  War  were 
gathering,  and  the  critical  time  came  when  the 
States  began  to  secede  from  the  Union. 

Lee  was  Captain  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  He  loved  the  Union  and  it  wras  a  sad 
day  for  him  when  his  native  State  seceded.  He 
found  himself  compelled  to  choose  between  the 
Union  and  his  beloved  Virginia.  He  was  offered 
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the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Union.  Every 
influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him  not  to 
leave  the  Union  army.  It  was  the  hardest  prob- 
lem he  had  ever  had  to  solve.  However  after 
consideration  he  resigned  his  command  in  the 
United  States  army  and  went  to  live  or  die  with 
Virginia.  Such  a  test  proved  the  true  worth  of 
the  man. 

Some  one  who  saw  him  on  his  way  to  Rich- 
mond to  join  the  Confederate  forces  said  he  was 
the  handsomest  and  at  the  same  time  the  saddest- 
looking  man  he  ever  saw. 

The  entire  South  was  anxiously  awaiting  his 
decision  and  when  it  was  made  in  her  favor  there 
was  universal  rejoicing.  He  took  command  of 
the  Virginia  forces  and  was  afterwerds  made  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Confederate  army. 

AS  GENERAL  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

As  General  in  the  Civil  War  he  ranks  among 
the  foremost  military  leaders  of  all  times.  Through 
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four  years  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  wars  known  to 
history  the  Confederate  army,  composed  of  the 
flower  of  Southern  manhood,  under  its  matchless 
leader,  made  a  record  of  victories  never  surpassed 
in  any  warfare,  a  record  of  which  the  South  should 
be  very  proud. 

In  a  little  while  after  Lee  took  command,  he 
with  a  much  smaller  army  attacked  the  forces 
of  a  man  by  the  name  of  McClellan.  This  man's 
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army  was  in  its  entrenchments  and  had  everything 
needed  for  fighting.  For  seven  days  the  bloody 
fight  continued.  At  last  Lee's  army  was  vic- 
torious. Because  he  was  defeated  by  Lee,  Mc- 
Clellan  was  removed  from  his  position  and  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Pope  took  his  place.  But  it  was 
not  long  until  Lee  defeated  him  also,  and  he  was 
removed  and  McClellan  was  given  his  place  again. 
He  did  not  keep  his  place  long,  for  because  he 
was  not  at  another  time  able  to  defeat  Lee  he 
was  removed  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Burnside 
was  made  commander.  Lee  completely  defeated 
the  army  of  Burnside  and  he  was  removed  and 
General  Hooker  was  placed  in  command. 

Now  General  Hooker  was  very  anxious  to  cap- 
ture Richmond,  which  wTas  the  Capitol  of  the 
Confederacy.  He  said  that  the  Confederate  army 
must  "either  ingloriously  fly  or  come  out  from 
behind  its  entrenchments,  where  certain  destruc- 
tion awaited  it.'  A  few  days  after  he  said  this 
his  army  was  attacked  at  the  same  time  in  front 
and  rear  by  Lee  and  Jackson  and  it  fled  in  the 
greatest  disorder  from  the  field.  General  Lee  now 
decided  that  he  would  go  into  the  Northern  States, 
so  he  wTent  into  Pennsylvania.  At  Gettysburg 
he  attacked  the  Union  forces  that  were  in  their 
entrenchments  with  nearly  twice  as  many  men 
as  he  had.  For  three  days  a  most  bloody  battle 
was  fought.  He  saw  he  could  not  get  them  out 
of  their  entrenchments  and  of  course  he  could  not 
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whip  them  unless  he  could  get  them  out.  He 
thought  he  would  try  another  plan,  so  he  drew 
his  men  in  line  of  battle  right  in  front  of  the 
enemy,  by  so  doing  inviting  an  attack.  He 
waited  for  twenty-four  hours  but  they  did  not 
attack  him,  so  he  went  back  into  Virginia. 

For  his  failure  in  this  attempt  he  took  all  the 
blame  on  himself  and  asked  President  Davis  to 
receive  his  resignation.  He  would  not  accept  it, 
General  Lee  never  boasted.  He  never  spoke  ill 
of  the  enemy.  He  prayed  for  them. 

For  the  first  three  years  of  the  war  the  army 
of  Lee  in  offensive  warfare  had  held  every  battle 
field  upon  which  it  had  fought  except  two  and 
upon  these  fields,  although  it  failed  to  defeat  the 
army  in  entrenchments,  it  stood  on  each  occasion 
for  twenty-four  hours  inviting  the  enemy  to 
attack. 

Lee  was  now  to  show  that  in  defensive  fighting 
he  was  a  greater  master  of  the  art  of  war  than  in 
offensive.  Grant  with  the  largest  army  ever  mar- 
shalled upon  this  continent  under  a  single  com- 
mander, with  unlimited  resources  of  men  and 
money,  with  the  world  to  draw  upon  for  all  that 
was  most  useful  in  destructive  warfare,  advanced 
upon  the  army  of  Lee,  wanting  in  everything  but 
valor,  and  so  many  of  them  killed  that  Grant 
himself  said  'it  had  robbed  the  cradle  and  the 
grave"  to  fill  the  gaps  between  the  veterans  that 
still  survived.  Within  about  a  month  there  was 
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fought  by  these  two  great  Generals  a  series  of 
battles  so  terrible  in  their  results  that  their  his- 
tory might  well  be  written  in  blood.  It  is  said 
that  during  this  time  Grant  lost  55,000  men,  a 
number  nearly  equal  to  Lee's  army  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  month.  In  one  battle  he  lost 
10,000  men  in  twenty  minutes.  That  Grant  was 
out-generaled  by  Lee  is  shown  by  his  movements. 

<_?  .•  „/ 

He  had  started  direct  to  Richmond.  Lee's  army 
was  in  front  of  him,  which  army  he  announced 
at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  was  his  objec- 
tive. 

He  did  not  go  to  Richmond  but  turned  and 
crossed  the  James  River,  intending  to  capture 
Petersburg  by  surprise.  But  Lee  was  there  in 
time  and  held  Grant  at  bay  for  ten  months.  This 
seige  of  Petersburg  for  the  Confederates  was 
indeed  a  time  of  starvation,  exposure  and  misery. 
The  army  of  Lee  true  to  its  colors,  was  literally 
starving  to  death.  Beef  sold  for  six  dollars  a 
pound,  and  flour  at  one  thousand  dollars  a  barrel. 
Lee  said  in  pleading  with  his  government  for  food* 
that  for  three  days  his  men  had  been  in  line  of 
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battle  and  had  not  tasted  meat.  During  these 
days  he  shared  all  the  hardships  with  his  soldiers. 
During  the  whole  war  he  never  slept  in  a  house, 
but  with  his  men  in  the  field.  He  would  not 
provide  his  table  with  abundance  when  his  men 
were  hungry.  When  his  friends  sent  him  food  he 
gave  it  to  his  wounded  soldiers  or  sick  prisoners. 
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In  an  effort  to  capture  Petersburg,  Grant  bur- 
rowed beneath  the  defences  and  exploded  a 
gigantic  mine.  A  detachment  of  Union  troops 
rushed  into  the  "crater"  to  force  their  way  into 
the  city.  The  commander  did  not  act  promptly 
and  the  troops  were  caught  in  a  death-trap. 
Lee's  guns  opened  upon  the  struggling  mass  of 
men  and  about  4,00?'  were  killed  or  taken  pris- 
oners. Grant  said  this  attempt  of  his  was  a 
stupendous  failure. 

At  last  after  nine  months  of  persistent  effort, 
Grant,  with  one  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand 
men,  well  fed,  clad,  and  armed  broke  through 
the  lines  defended  by  Lee's  forces  of  forty-nine 
thousand  half -starved,  ragged  and  shoeless  men 

Then  came  the  end  at  Appomattox.  General 
Lee  sent  to  General  Gordon  to  find  out  the  proba- 
ble result  of  an  attack  on  the  enemy  in  his  direc- 
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tion,  and  he  received  the  reply,  that  his  corps 
was  worn  to  a  frazzle,  and  he  did  not  think  they 
could  do  anything  more;  after  a  moment's  silence 
General  Lee  said  with  much  feeling:  "There  is 
nothing  left  but  to  go  to  General  Grant,  and  I 
would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths.' 

When  the  surrender  had  about  been  deter- 
mined, one  of  the  staff  officers  said,  "What  will 
history  say  of  our  surrender  if  there  is  any  possi- 
bility of  escape?  The  world  will  not  understand 
it.'  To  these  words  General  Lee  responded, 
"Yes,  yes,  it  will  not  understand  our  situation, 
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but  that  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is 
whether  it  is  right;  and  if  it  is  right  I  take  the 
responsibility.'  His  deep  voice  filled  with  sad- 
ess as  he  said  to  his  staff,  'How  easily  I  could 
rid  of  this  burden  and  be  at  rest.  I  have  only 
to  ride  out  in  view  of  the  enemy  and  all  would  be 
over.  But  it  is  our  duty  to  live.  What  will 
become  of  the  women  and  children  of  the  South 
if  we  are  not  here  to  protect  them.' 

On  that  fatal  rnornine  of  the  surrender  he  said 

< / 

to  one  of  his  staff  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  not 
fallen  in  one  of  the  last  battles.  Yet  through  it 
all  he  held  wonderful  control  of  himself. 

When  the  two  great  commanders  met  in  the 
little  brick  house  at  Appomattox  to  agree  on  the 
terms  of  peace,  they  presented  quite  a  contrast. 
One  not  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  would 
have  selected  Lee  for  the  conqueror  and  Grant 
for  the  defeated  hero.  General  Lee  through 
respect  for  the  Federal  Chieftain  was  dressed  in 
his  best  uniform.  While  General  Grant  was 
dressed  in  his  mud-bespattered  uniform  and 
cavalry  boots,  for  he  had  come  direct  from  his 
lines  among  his  soldiers  to  the  place  of  conference. 
His  plain  blue  overcoat  concealed  all  signs  of 
rank.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  his  considera- 
tion for  General  Lee  prompted  him  to  avoid  all 
signs  of  show.  When  after  his  meeting  with 
General  Grant,  General  Lee  again  appeared,  a 
shout  of  welcome  went  up  from  the  army.  But 
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when  they  remembered  the  sad  occasion  that 
brought  him  before  them,  they  at  once  became 
silent;  every  hat  was  raised  and  the  brown  faces 
of  thousands  of  brave  warriors  were  bathed  in 
tears.  As  he  rode  slowly  along  the  lines  hundreds 
of  devoted  veterans  pressed  around  their  beloved 
chief  trying  to  take  his  hand,  touch  his  person,  or 
even  lay  their  hands  upon  his  horse.  Then  the 
General  with  bared  head  and  cheeks  bathed  with 
tears  bade  adieu  to  the  army. 

In  a  few  words  he  said:  "Men,  we  have  fought 
through  the  war  together;  I  have  done  my  best 
for  you;  my  heart  is  too  full  to  say  more.'  He 
bade  them  good-bye  and  told  them  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  become  good  citizens.  He  prayed 
that  a  merciful  God  would  extend  to  them  His 
blessing  and  protection. 

Thus  ended  the  military  career  of  one  of  the 
greatest  captains  of  history. 

GENERAL  LEE  AS  A   PRIVATE  CITIZEN. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  surrender  General  Lee 
started  for  Richmond,  riding  Traveler,  who  had 
carried  him  so  faithfully  through  the  war.  He 
now  became  a  private  citizen  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life. 

All  of  General  Lee's  property  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  war  and  he  was  absolutely  without  means. 
Yet  he  refused  houses,  lands  and  money  offered 
him.  He  was  offered  large  sums  of  money  by 
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business  corporations  if  he  would  only  let  them 
use  his  name  as  their  president;  but  he  refused 
them  all  and  accepted  the  presidency  of  Wash- 
ington College  at  Lexington,  Va.,  at  a  small 
salary,  where,  as  he  expressed  it,  he  "could  teach 
young  men  to  do  their  duty  in  life.' 

An  English  nobleman  desired  him  to  accept  a 
mansion  and  an  estate  in  keeping  with  his  merits 
and  the  greatness  of  an  historic  family. 

He  replied:  :<I  am  deeply  grateful;  I  cannot 
desert  my  native  State  in  her  hour  of  trouble. 
I  must  abide  her  fortunes,  and  share  her  fate.' 

He  was  spared  to  be  President  of  Washington 
College  onlv  five  years,  but  even  that  brief  time 
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proved  him  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  college 
presidents  this  country  has  ever  produced. 

He  took  pains  to  become  acquainted  with  each 
student  personally,  to  be  really  his  guide  and 
friend.  His  success  pleased  him  and  his  failure 
pained  and  grieved  him.  He  worked  very  hard 
to  make  all  his  students  good  useful  men.  One 
who  was  a  student  at  Washington  College  wrhile 
General  Lee  was  President  says  the  morning  he 
entered  college  he  went  to  the  office  of  General 
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Lee  to  get  instructions  as  to  his  work.  He  entered 
with  awe,  expecting  to  see  the  great  warrior  as 
he  had  pictured  him  in  his  own  imagination. 
General  Lee  was  alone,  looking  over  a  paper.  He 
arose  and  received  him  with  a  quiet,  gentlemanly 
dignity  that  was  so  natural  and  easy  and  kind 
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that    the   feeling  of  awe   was    left   at    the   door. 

He  was  so  different  from  the  great  warrior  his 
imagination  had  pictured,  he  was  so  gentle,  kind, 
and  almost  motherly,  in  his  bearing  that  he 
thought  there  must  be  some  mistake  about  it. 

General  Lee  had  the  same  treatment  for  the 
poor  as  he  had  for  the  rich.  He  treated  a  student 
with  the  same  courtesy  that  he  would  the  most 
noted  man  in  the  world.  When  asked  by  a  stu- 
dent for  a  copy  of  his  rules,  General  Lee  said, 
'Young  man,  we  have  no  printed  rules.  We  have 
but  one  rule  here,  and  it  is  that  every  student 
must  be  a  gentleman.' 

It  is  said  that  General  Lee  rarely  spoke  to  any 
one;  occasionally  he  would  say  something  to  one 
of  the  boys  as  he  passed,  but  never  more  than 
a  wrord.  He  seemed  to  avoid  contact  with  men 
and  to  be  bowed  down  with  a  broken  heart.  The 
expression  on  his  face  seemed  to  show  that  he 
bore  the  grief  of  a  whole  nation. 

General  Lee  was  always  a  very  modest  man. 
Although  General  he  would  never  wear  the  sign 
of  his  rank.  He  wore  only  three  stars  on  his 
collar,  the  insignia  of  a  Colonel.  He  was  asked 
one  day  why  he  did  not  wear  the  full  sign  of  his 
rank  and  not  that  of  a  Colonel. 

The  modest  chieftain  replied,  "Oh,  I  don't  care 
for  display.  And  the  truth  is  that  the  rank  of 
Colonel  is  about  as  high  as  I  ought  ever  to  have 
gotten.". 
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A  few  days  after  he  went  to  Lexington  to  live 
he  rode  up  Main  street  on  his  old  war  horse 
Traveler,  and  as  he  passed  up  the  street  the 
citizens  cheered  him.  He  at  once  went  to  his 
home  and  never  again  appeared  on  the  streets 
on  horseback.  He  always  took  his  afternoon 
rides,  but  ever  afterward  he  rode  out  back  of  the 
college  campus. 

General  Lee  was  a  most  fair  minded  man  and 
was  entirely  free  from  bitterness  of  feeling.  A 
lady  who  had  lost  her  husband  in  the  war  and 
brought  her  two  sons  to  his  college,  indulged  in 
expressions  of  great  bitterness  toward  the  North. 
To  her  he  said  gently:  "Madam,  do  not  train  up 
your  children  in  hostility  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  Remember  that  we  are  one 
country  now.  Bring  up  your  boys  to  be  Ameri- 


cans.' 


Another  incident  showing  his  freedom  from 
bitterness  is  told  by  a  citizen  of  the  North.  He 
says:  "One  day  I  saw  General  Lee  standing  at 
his  gate  talking  pleasantly  to  an  humbly  clad 
man  wrho  seemed  very  much  pleased  at  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  great  chieftain.  He  passed  on  as  I 
came  up.  General  Lee  said  to  me  pointing  to 
the  retreating  form :  That  is  one  of  our  old  soldiers 
who  is  in  needy  circumstances.'  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  was  some  veteran  Confederate, 
when  the  noble  chieftain  added:  'He  fought  on 
the  other  side,  but  we  must  not  think  of  that.' 
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I  found  out  afterwards  that  he  had  not  only  spoken 
kindly  to  the  old  soldier  'who  fought  on  the  other 
side,'  but  had  made  a  liberal  contribution  to  his 
necessities. 

His  forgiving  spirit  is  shown  on  another  occa- 
sion. Soon  after  the  surrender  when  most  peo- 
ple's hearts  were  rilled  with  bitterness,  a  gentle- 
man was  requested  by  the  Federal  Commander 
to  inform  General  Lee  that  he  was  about  to  be 
indicted  in  the  United  States  Court  for  treason. 
In  delivering  this  information  the  gentleman 
expressed  his  violent  indignation  at  such  proceed- 
ing. General  Lee  did  not  seem  to  share  these 
feelings.  The  threat  of  being  indicted  as  a  traitor 
had  no  other  effect  upon  him  than  to  bring  a 
smile  to  his  lips,  and  taking  the  hand  of  his 
friend  as  he  rose  to  go  he  said  in  his  mildest 
tones:  'We  must  forgive  our  enemies.  I  can 
truly  say  that  not  a  day  has  passed  since  the  war 
began  that  I  have  not  prayed  for  them.' 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  is  any  one  who 
for  a  moment  thinks  that  General  Lee  wras  a 
traitor.  If  he  was  a  traitor,  so  was  George  Wash- 
ington. Their  cases  are  very  similar.  Washing- 
ton was  a  Virginian  like  Lee  and  was  also  a 
British  subject;  he  had  fought  under  the  British 
flag  as  Lee  had  fought  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  States.  When  in  1776  Virginia  seceded 
from  the  British  empire,  he  went  with  his  State 
just  as  Lee  went  eighty-five  years  later.  Wash- 
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ington  became  a  noted  General  in  the  army,  known 
by  those  who  opposed  it  as  "rebels,'  just  as  Lee 
later  was  a  noted  General  in  an  army  known  as 
; 'rebels.'  Only  in  the  outcome  were  their  cases 
different.  Then  if  one  was  a  traitor  so  was  the 
other. 

Two  ladies  in  Baltimore  were  heard  to  say  one 
day:  "Everybody  and  everything- -his  family,  his 
friends,  his  horse,  and  his  dog- -loves  General 
Lee.'  The  secret  of  this  was  he  loved  them.  He 
was  very  fond  of  animals.  In  his  letters  to  his 
family  he  frequently  asked  about  the  pets. 

One  stormy  night  his  little  girl's  cat  was  heard 
crying  under  his  window.  He  got  out  of  bed, 
opened  the  window  and  called  pussy  to  come  in. 
The  window  was  so  high  that  she  could  not  jump 
up  to  it.  He  then  took  one  of  his  wife's  crutches 
and  held  it  so  far  out  of  the  window  that  he 
became  wet  from  the  falling  rain,  but  he  persuaded 
the  cat  to  climb  up  the  crutch  and  into  the  win- 
dow before  he  thought  of  dry  clothes  for  himself. 

His  devotion  to  his  family  was  beautiful.  This 
noble  man  who  with  the  responsibility  of  a  large 
army  upon  him  and  while  planning  his  battle 
would  take  time  to  write  his  wife  and  children 
letters  filled  with  affection  and  loving  advice. 

His  son  says:  "He  was  the  most  punctual  man 
I  ever  saw.  He  wTas  always  ready  for  family 
prayers,  for  meals  and  met  every  engagement, 
social  and  business,  at  the  moment.  He  expected 
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all  of  us  to  be  the  same,  and  taught  us  the  use 
and  necessity  of  forming  such  habits  for  the  con- 
venience of  others.  I  never  saw  him  late  at 
church.  He  used  to  appear  some  minutes  before 
the  rest  of  us  and  joke  my  mother  for  being 
late,  and  for  forgetting  something  at  the  last 
moment.  When  he  could  no  longer  wait  on  her, 
lie  would  say  that  he  is  off  and  would  go  on  to 
church  by  himself  or  with  some  of  the  children 
who  were  ready.' 

General  Lee  was  never  idle,  and  what  he  had 
to  do  he  performed  with  care  and  precision. 

LAST  DAYS. 

During  the  trying  campaign  of  1863  General 
Lee  contracted  a  severe  sore  throat.  Some  years 
later  he  was  attacked  with  heart  disease,  and  was 
troubled  with  weariness  and  depression. 

In  March,  1870,  General  Lee,  at  the  wishes  of 
friends  and  physicians,  made  a  six-weeks'  visit 
to  Georgia  and  Florida.  He  returned  much  bene- 
fitted.  But  as  he  said  to  his  son  he  was  never 
to  be  well  again. 

In  September,  1870,  he  entered  upon  his  duties 
in  the  college  as  usual.  On  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 28th,  in  the  forenoon,  he  performed  all  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  after  dinner  at  four  o'clock 
attended  a  vestry  meeteng  of  his  church.  The 
afternoon  was  chilly  and  wet  and  a  rain  set  in, 
which  did  not  stop  until  it  resulted  in  a  great 
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flood,  the  most  memorable  and  destructive  in 
that  region  for  a  hundred  years. 

The  meeting  lasted  until  after  seven  o'clock. 
They  were  discussing  the  rebuilding  of  the  church 
and  the  increase  of  the  minister's  salary.  The 
amount  required  for  the  salary  lacked  a  sum  much 
greater  than  General  Lee's  proportion  of  the 
subscription,  yet  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  T  will 
give  that  sum.' 

When  he  returned  home  he  found  his  family 
waiting  supper  for  him.  He  took  his  place  at 
the  table  standing  to  say  grace.  The  effort  was 
in  vain;  his  lips  could  not  utter  the  prayer  of  the 
heart.  When  he  saw  he  could  not  speak,  he 
quietly  took  his  seat.  He  seemed  to  realize  that 
the  hour  had  come  when  all  the  cares  and  anxie- 
ties of  his  busy  life  were  at  an  end.  He  was  soon 
placed  on  the  bed  from  which  he  was  never  to 
rise  again.  When  his  son  made  some  remark  as 
to  his  getting  well  he  shook  his  head  and  pointed 
upward.  He  gradually  grew  worse  and  soon  after 
nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  October  12th,  he 
closed  his  eyes  and  his  soul  passed  peacefully 
from  earth. 

When  the  wires  flashed  the  sad  news  that 
General  Lee  was  dead,  grief  filled  every  heart. 
The  tolling  of  bells,  flags  at  half-mast,  and  public 
meetings  of  citizens  wearing  mourning,  showed  in 
every  portion  of  the  Southland  the  great  love  for 
the  dead  hero. 
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It  is  said  that  in  at  least  ten  thousand  Southern 
homes  tears  came  to  the  eyes  of  not  only  women 
but  of  strong  men. 

'His  funeral  services  were  very  simple.  There 
was  no  sermon  or  remarks.  One  of  the  hymns 
sung  was  his  favorite,  'How  Firm  a  Foundation.' 
And  they  laid  away  in  the  vault  all  that  was 
mortal  of  Robert  Edward  Lee.  What  they  laid 
away  was  little;  what  remained  on  the  outside 
of  the  tomb  was  much- -the  memory  of  the  life 
and  character  of  the  greatest  Virginian,  the 
greatest  Southerner,  the  greatest  American.' 


GEN.  LEE'S  FAITHFUL  HORSE,      TRAVELER." 


One  day  a  soldier  stopped  at  a  farm  in  Green- 
brier  county,  West  Virginia,  to  purchase  a  horse 
for  his  brother,  a  Major  in  the  Confederate  army. 
He  was  shown  the  best  horses  from  the  stables 
and  meadows.  Finally  after  all  had  been  care- 
fully examined  a  large  gray  was  selected.  Some 
gold  was  counted  out  by  the  soldier  and  a  bridle 
and  saddle  were  put  on  the  horse. 

As  he  was  ridden  away  that  day  little  did  he 
think  that  he  was  leaving  all  the  treasures  of 
peace  behind  him.  For  four  years  he  had  passed 
a  quiet  untroubled  life  in  green  meadow  and 
warm  stable.  But  now  he  was  off  to  war. 

It  was  not  long  until  he  found  himself  in  the 
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midst  of  a  camp.  He  was  surrounded  by  soldiers, 
all  of  whom  were  admiring  his  fine  parts  and  easy 
gait.  Every  one  had  a  word  of  praise  for  him. 
He  must  have  been  a  fine  horse,  for  General  Lee 
said  he  had  a  fine  form — deep  chest,  short  back, 
flat  legs,  small  head,  broad  forehead,  small  ears, 
quick  eyes,  small  feet,  and  black  mane  and  tail. 

One  day  General  Lee  arrived  in  camp.  He  was 
a  fine  judge  of  a  horse,  and  was  very  much  attracted 
by  the  beauty  of  the  "gray  colt,'  as  he  called 
him.  He  said  to  his  owner,  "Major,  I  shall  need 
that  horse  before  the  war  is  over.' 

In  a  short  time  General  Lee  left  camp  to  take 
command  in  South  Carolina.  Some  months  later 
the  Third  Regiment  was  ordered  to  that  State. 
In  this  regiment  was  the  "gray  colt.'  It  was  not 
long  until  General  Lee  chanced  to  see  him.  He 
again  expressed  his  great  admiration  for  the 
horse- -whereupon  the  Major  offered  to  give  the 
horse  to  him.  General  Lee  would  not  accept  him 
on  those  terms,  but  said  he  would  like  to  buy 
him.  So  he  was  bought  and  was  renamed  "Trav- 
eler." 

How  proud  this  gray  colt  would  have  been 
could  he  have  understood  that  he  was  to  have 
the  honor  of  carrying  the  "most  noted  and  honored 
man  of  the  Confederate  Army — the  best  loved  man 
of  the  South." 

When  the  army  returned  to  Virginia  it  was  on  the 
back  of  Traveler  that  General  Lee  rode.  On  this 
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long  journey  many  horses  failed  and  sank  by  the 
wayside,  but  Traveler  was  never  known  to  tire. 

On  one  occasion  General  Lee  reviewed  his  army 
and  rode  Traveler.  The  army  was  in  divisions, 
and  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  review, 
to  ride  around  every  division.  General  Lee  set 
forth  in  company  with  his  staff,  some  of  whom 
were  on  very  fine  horses.  Traveler  set  the  pace 
at  a  steady  lope.  The  distance  to  be  traveled 
was  fifteen  miles.  One  by  one  the  other  horses 
gave  out  and  new  ones  took  their  places.  Traveler 
wrent  the  whole  course  and  showed  no  signs  of 
being  tired.  Not  a  horse  that  started  with  him 
was  able  to  go  the  distance  at  his  gait. 

Among  the  soldiers  the  horse  was  as  well  known 
as  was  his  master.  Wherever  the  gray  horse  went 
bearing  General  Lee  a  shout  went  up.  The  horse 
and  master  were  never  separated.  General  Lee 
said:  'He  carried  me  through  the  Seven  Days' 
battle  around  Richmond,  the  second  Manassas, 
and  Sharpsburg,  Fredericksburgh,  the  last  day  at 
Chancellorsville  to  Pennsylvania,  at  Gettysburgh, 
and  back  again.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign  in  1864  at  Orange  until  its  close  around 
Petersburgh,  the  saddle  was  seldom  off  his  back/ 

From  this  time  on  the  fortunes  of  the  war  began 
to  change.  The  master  whom  he  had  carried 
through  many  victories  he  bore  now  through  much 
defeat.  The  men  who  cheered  now  as  he  passed 
by  had  faces  showing  hunger  and  suffering.  The 
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stricken  South  could  hold  her  own  but  little 
longer.  One  day  the  last  stand  was  taken,  the 
last  battle  was  fought.  The  cause  which  had  led 
so  many  must  be  given  up. 

From  Appomattox  Traveler  carried  his  master, 
now  a  prisoner  of  war,  to  Richmond.  It  is  said, 
that  as  the  well  known  horse  and  rider  came 
unheralded  through  the  streets,  Southern  citizens 
and  Northern  soldiers  recognizing  them  raised 
their  hats  in  silent  respect  or  emotion  as  the  two 
passed  by.  At  East  Franklin  street  where  General 
Lee  dismounted  and  made  his  way  to  his  waiting 
family,  crowds  gathered  around  the  gray  horse 
who  had  carried  his  master  so  long  and  so  well 
and  some  put  their  arms  around  his  neck  and  with 
tears  kissed  him. 

After  the  war  was  ended  and  General  Lee  had 
retired  to  private  life,  Traveler  was  still  his  mas- 
ter's loved  friend  and  companion.  There  was 
nothing  General  Lee  enjoyed  more  than  a  good 
long  ride  on  Traveler.  His  affection  for  his  horse 
was  very  deep,  and  strong.  In  a  letter  written 
from  the  Springs  one  Summer  he  says:  'How  is 
Traveler?  Tell  him  I  miss  him  dreadfully,  and 
have  repented  of  our  separation  but  once — and 
that  is  the  whole  time  since  we  parted.'  As  a 
proof  of  this  bond  between  them  Mrs.  S.  P.  Lee 
tells  a  very  pretty  story:  One  afternoon  the 
General  rode  down  to  the  canal-boat  landing.  He 
dismounted,  tied  Traveler  to  a  post.  Soon  some 
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one  called  out  that  Traveler  was  loose.  Sure 
enough,  the  gallant  gray  was  making  his  way  up 
the  road,  increasing  his  speed  as  a  number  of 
boys  and  men  tried  to  catch  him.  The  General 
at  once  stepped  out,  called  the  crowd  to  stand 
still,  and  advancing  a  few  steps  gave  a  peculiar 
low  whistle.  At  the  first  sound,  Traveler  stopped 
and  pricked  up  his  ears.  The  General  whistled 
a  second  time,  and  the  horse  with  a  glad  whinny, 
turned  and  trotted  quietly  back  to  his  master. 

Time  passed  pleasantly  on  until  the  autumn 
of  187'J  when  his  tender  master  lay  sick  upon  his 
deathbed.  Many  times  during  his  last  days  did 
the  master  inquire  after  his  faithful  horse  and 
companion.  Doubtless  Traveler  longingly  waited 
for  the  kind  hand  and  gentle  voice  of  the  master, 
but  he  waited  in  vain,  for  he  had  gone  to  that 
home  where  there  are  neither  wrars  nor  strifes, 
but  one  eternal  peace. 

After  the  death  of  the  General,  Traveler  was 
petted  more  than  ever.  He  was  permitted  to  go 
where  he  pleased  about  the  place. 

But  he  did  not  long  survive  his  master.  In 
June  atter  General  Lee's  death  it  was  noticed  one 
day  that  he  was  lame.  On  examination  a  small 
nail  was  found  in  his  hoof.  It  wras  extracted  and 
nothing  more  thought  of  the  matter.  In  a  few 
days  the  hostler  reported  that  Traveler  was  not 
well.  It  was  soon  found  that  he  was  suffering 
with  lockjaw.  The  two  physicians  who  had 
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attended  General  Lee  in  his  last  illness  were  now 
called  to  attend  his  famous  war  horse.  His  suffer- 
ings were  great.  All  that  skill  could  do  was  done. 
When  he  could  no  longer  stand,  a  mattress  was 
laid  on  the  stable  floor  for  him  to  lie  on.  But 
nothing  was  of  any  avail.  The  good  horse  soon 
died  beloved  and  mourned  by  all. 

Truly  has  it  been  said  that  the  qualities  which 
have  endeared  General  Lee  to  so  many — courage, 
bravery,  fidelity,  gentleness  and  fortitude- -these 
qualities  were  shared  by  Traveler,  and  for  these 
reasons,  he  too,  shall  be  remembered. 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  Traveler  his  bones 
were  preserved  and  packed  in  a  box,  and  in  this 
manner  Mr.  E.  A.  Craighill  of  Lynchburgh,  Va., 
found  them.  He  at  once  started  a  movement  to 
preserve  them  in  a  more  permanent  form.  Mr. 
Joseph  Bryan,  a  wealthy  and  large-minded  citizen 
secured  permission  to  have  the  bones  cleaned  and 
mounted  as  they  may  be  seen  today. 

The  story  of  Lee  and  his  faithful  horse  will  be 
remembered  and  rehearsed  by  children  of  future 
generations  as  by  those  of  today. 


'X  HEROES  IN  GRAY. 


. . 


STONEWALL"   JAKSON. 


At  Clarksburgh,  Va.,  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1824,  there  was  born  one  of  the  most  unique 
characters  of  American  history.  It  was  Thomas 
Jonathan  Jackson.  He  was  descended  from 
Scotch-Irish  stock  and  inherited  many  of  the 
qualities  of  his  ancestors.  He  was  left  a  penni- 
less orphan  when  three  years  old  and  in  his  manly 
effort  to  support  himself  he  soon  showed  the 
4 'stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made.':  At  six  years 
of  age  he  went  to  live  with  his  uncle.  Here  he 
remained  working  on  the  farm  and  attending 
school  long  enough  to  get  an  ordinary  English 
education. 

An  interesting  story  is  told  by  Judge  H.  C. 
McWhorter  which  shows  what  a  high  sense  of 
honor  he  had  even  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years. 
The  uncle  with  whom  Tom,  as  he  was  familiarly 
known,  lived  had  a  mill  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  West  Fork  River.  This  river  was  well  stocked 
with  fish,  among  which  none  was  sought  after  so 
eagerly  as  that  fine  game  fish  called  "pike/  Tom 
partially  supplied  the  demand  of  the  limited  fish 
market  at  the  little  village  of  Weston.  One  day 
Tom  proposed  to  Mr.  Kester  that  he  would  let 
him  have  all  the  pike  he  caught  a  foot  long  or 
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over  for  fifty  cents  each.     Mr.   Kester  accepted 
the  proposition  and  the  trade  was  made. 

Tom  continued  to  perform  his  contract  faith- 
fully, and  sold  Mr.  Kester  every  pike  he  caught 
of  the  "regulation  length,'  until  one  day  he  was 
seen  by  Col.  Talbott  going  through  town,  making 
straight  for  Kester 's  bending  under  the  weight  of 
a  pike  three  feet  long.  "Hello,  Tom,'  said  Col. 
Talbott.  'That's  a  fine  fish  you  have.  I  want 
to  buy  it.'  Tom,  without  any  seeming  interest 
in  what  the  Colonel  was  saying  and  without  halt- 
ing replied:  "Sold  to  Mr.  Kester.' 

'That  can't  be.     You  have  not  seen  Mr.  Kester. 
I  will  give  you  a  dollar  for  it.' 

T  tell  you  it  is  sold,  and  it  is  not  mine  to  sell.' 
'What  is  Mr.  Kester  to  give  you  for  it?" 

"Fifty  cents." 

:T'll  give  you  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  for  it.' 

Tom  with  an  indignant  look  said:  "If  you  get 
any  of  this  pike,  you  will  have  to  get  it  from  Mr. 
Kester." 

On  presenting  the  fish  to  Mr.  Kester,  that  gen- 
tleman said:  "Tom,  this  is  a  splendid  pike.  I 
think  I  shall  have  to  give  you  a  dollar  for  it; 
fifty  cents  is  not  enough.' 

Tom  replied:  "No,  sir;  that  is  your  pike  at  fifty 
cents,  and  I  will  not  take  more  for  it.  Besides 
you  have  bought  a  good  many  from  me  that  were 
pretty  short.'  Thus  the  transaction  closed. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  so  well  thought  of 
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that  the  Justices  of  the  County  Court  of  Lewis 
county  elected  him  Constable.  While  Constable 
he  learned  of  a  vacancy  from  his  Congressional 
District  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
He  determined  to  make  a  journey  to  Washington 
and  seek  the  appointment.  So  he  set  out  at  once 
and  traveled  the  distance  on  foot.  He  in  his  suit 
of  homespun,  and  with  his  leathern  saddlebags 
over  his  shoulders  appeared  before  the  Member 
of  Congress  from  his  district.  The  Congressman 
presented  him  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  was 
so  much  pleased  with  the  youth's  determination 
that  he  at  once  made  out  his  appointment  to 
West  Point. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Jackson  when  he 
entered  West  Point  was  such  as  to  attract  atten- 
tion. He  was  clad  in  gray  homespun,  a  wagoner's 
hat,  and  large,  heavy  biogan  shoes.  Weather- 
stained  saddlebags  were  over  his  shoulders.  He 
had  an  awk\vard  step,  cold,  bright  gray  eyes  and 
thin,  firm  lips. 

He  was  poorly  prepared  to  enter  the  Academy 
and  barely  '  'squeezed  through"  on  the  entrance 
examination.  At  first  he  hung  about  the  foot  of 
his  class.  At  the  first  January  examination  all 
below  him  failed  and  were  sent  home.  He  was 
foot  and  probably  would  have  been  cut  off  also, 
but  his  teachers  saw  in  him  such  a  determined 
intention  to  succeed  that  they  felt  sure  he  would 
improve;  and  he  did. 
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At  a  certain  hour  at  night  taps  were  sounded 
and  then  all  lights  had  to  be  put  out.  A  few 
minutes  before  this  time  "Old  Jack,'  as  he  was 
called,  would  fill  his  fire  place  with  \vood,  so  as  to 
have  a  bright,  glowing  fire  when  lights  had  to  be 
put  out.  Then  he  would  lie  down  on  the  floor 
and  study  his  lessons  by  the  light.  It  was  not 
long  till  he  began  to  rise  in  his  class. 

After  four  years  of  hard  study  he  was  graduated 
number  seventeen  in  a  class  of  sixty.  One  who 
knew  him  intimately  well  expressed  the  confident 
belief  that  if  the  course  had  been  a  little  longer 

o 

he  would  have  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class. 

At  the  time  of  his  graduation  the  United  States 
wras  at  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  young  graduate 
was  assigned  to  duty  under  General  Taylor.  It 
was  some  months  before  his  regiment  had  an 
opportunity  for  active  service.  For  his  splendid 
behavior  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Captain. 

From  the  moment  Jackson  entered  upon  his 
duties  in  the  army  he  showed  that  intense  earnest- 
ness which  was  the  characteristic  of  all  his  con- 
duct. 

He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian.  He  obeyed 
every  order  to  the  letter  and  expected  all  under 
him  to  do  the  same. 

An  officer  once  galloped  up  to  him  in  the 
midst  of  a  battle  and  said:  "General  Jackson,  did 
you  order  me  to  charge  that  battery,'  pointing 
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to  it.  "Yes,  sir,  I  did.  Have  you  obeyed  the 
order?' 

"Why,  no.  General,  I  thought  there  must  be 
some  mistake.  My  men  would  be  cut  to  pieces 
in  a  moment  if  we  should  move  across  that  field.' 

"Sir,'  said  Jackson,  his  eyes  flashing  fire  and 
his  voice  and  manner  showing  excitement,  and 
even  rage,  'I  aUvays  try  to  take  care  of  my 
wounded  and  bury  my  dead.  Obey  that  order, 
Sir,  and  do  it  at  once.' 

One  day  he  called  a  certain  Colonel  to  him  and 
said:  "I  thought  Colonel — that  the  orders  were 

o 

for  vou  to  move  in  the  rear  instead  of  the  front 

v/ 

of  General  • 

'Yes,  I  know  that,  General  Jackson;  but  my 
men  wrere  ready  to  start  before  his  and  I  thought 
it  would  be  bad  to  keep  them  waiting  and  that  it 
really  made  no  difference  anyhow.' 

"I  want  you  to  understand,  Sir,"  was  the  almost 
fierce  reply,  'that  you  must  obey  my  orders  first 
and  reason  about  them  afterwards.  Consider 
yourself  under  arrest,  Sir,  and  march  to  the  rear 
of  your  brigade.' 

The  following  incident  will  show  ho\v  strictly 

o  j 

he  obeyed  orders.  When  John  Brown  made  an 
attempt  to  arouse  an  insurrection  in  Virginia  the 
Governor  ordered  the  State  troops  and  the  corps 
of  Cadets  to  be  held  ready  for  immediate  service. 
General  Smith  superintendent  of  the  corps, 
promptly  obeyed  the  orders.  Major  Jackson 
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reported  at  the  guard-room  ready  for  the  field. 
General  Smith,  after  attending  to  some  matters, 
said:  ''Major  Jackson,  you  will  remain  as  you  are 
until  further  orders.' 

At  that  time  Jackson  was  seated  upon  a  camp- 
stool  in  the  guard-room  with  his  saber  across  his 
knees.  The  next  morning  General  Smith  went 
to  the  guard-room  and  found  Jackson  sitting  on 
the  camp-stool  with  his  saber  across  his  knees. 
He  exclaimed,  'Why,  Major,  why  are  you  here?' 

'Because  you  ordered  me  to  remain  here  as  I 
was  last  night,  and  I  have  done  so.' 

After  the  war  with  Mexico  had  come  to  an  end, 
Jackson  was  stationed  for  two  years  at  Fort  Ham- 
ilton, and  was  then  ordered  to  Fort  Meade,  Fla. 
He  remained  but  a  short  time,  as  the  climate  was 
so  injurious  to  his  health  that  he  was  compelled 
to  return. 

•  '  •  •    \*  vt*  ••  '-*  vi>  v*>  v'*  *.'  * 

•y*  •*£»  *y»  *f*  *^  ^^  ^J»  ^^ 

In  the  year  1851  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  at  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute. 

Many  times  it  is  the  case  that  truly  great  men 
have  to  pass  through  a  period  when  their  worth 
is  not  known  and  often  they  are  the  subjects  of 
ridicule.  Such  was  the  painful  experience  of 
Jackson  at  the  Virginia  Institute.  He  made  little 
reputation  as  a  professor,  for  while  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  his  subject  he  lacked  that  "apt- 
ness to  teach"  so  essential  to  a  successful  teacher, 
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and  the  Cadets  were  always  playing  pranks  on 
him. 

Jackson  feared  no  man.  While  a  professor  in 
the  Virginia  Institute,  he  arrested  and  caused  a 
distinguished  Cadet  to  be  expelled  for  breaking 
some  of  the  regulations.  The  Cadet  was  a  scholar 
and  soldier.  He  had  worked  hard  for  years  and 
now  found  himself  deprived  of  his  diploma  which 
was  the  object  of  his  long  endeavor.  He  was 
very  angry  at  such  harshness  and  vowed  he  would 
horse- whip  Jackson,  and  prepared  himself  to  carry 
out  his  threat.  He  was  a  powerful  and  daring 
young  man  and  was  able  to  do  Jackson  great 
bodily  harm.  The  friends  of  both  were  very 
anxious.  Jackson  was  urged  to  have  the  young 
man  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  This  would 
require  him  to  swear  that  he  was  in  bodily  fear 
of  his  enemy.  He  said:  "I  will  not  do  it,  for  it 
would  be  false.  I  do  not  fear  him;  I  fear  no 
man.' 

When  the  war  between  the  States  came  on  he 
had  this  young  fellow  made  Brigidier,  and  he 
became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Generals 
of  the  war. 

Jackson  was  noted  for  the  quickness  with  which 
he  decided  what  to  do. 

One  day  his  quick  decision  prevented  what 
might  have  been  a  bloody  collision. 

The  students  of  the  Military  Institute  at  Lex- 
ington, Va.,  were  in  the  habit  of  engaging  in 
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heated  discussions  with  the  natives  on  the  subject 
of  secession.  Sometimes  these  discussions  would 
end  in  blo\vs  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
students  found  themselves  no  match  for  the 
rugged  mountaineers.  So  frequently  did  they  get 
the  worst  of  the  encounters  that  at  last  they 
resolved  to  resort  to  arms. 

One  day  it  was  reported  to  General  Smith  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  Institute,  that  the  boys  were 
getting  their  guns  from  the  armory  and  that  they 
were  going  down  town  to  do  battle  with  the 
citizens.  General  Smith  seemed  completely  upset 
and  did  not  know  anything  to  do  to  prevent  what 
promised  to  be  a  bloody  collision. 

While  Jackson  was  at  dinner  word  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  students  reached  him.  He  at  once 
left  the  table  and  went  to  the  front  of  the  house. 
Sure  enough  here  came  the  students  pellmell  down 
the  road,  some  hatless,  all  with  guns  and  in  great 
excitement.  Jackson  stepped  to  a  horse  block  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  just  as  the  head  of  the 
column  was  passing,  called  out  in  most  command- 
ing tones:  "Halt!  Front  face!"  The  boys  halted 
instantly.  'Well,  young  men,'  he  asked  in  his 
mildest  tone,  "where  are  you  going?'  One  of  the 
foremost  told  in  few  words  their  troubles  and  their 
intention  to  right  them.  "Well,'  he  said,  "that's 
very  well,  perhaps,  but  who  is  your  leader?' 

They  acknowledged  that  they  had  none. 

"Do  you  not  think  it  a  little  unwise  to  go  out 
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on  an  enterprise  such  as  this  without  a  leader?'1 

They  said  that  it  seemed  so. 
'How  would  you  like  me  for  your  leader?'1 

Nothing  could  please  them  better. 

''Well,  then,  I  think  as  we  are  going  on  a  serious 
enterprise  wre  had  better  try  to  organize.  Sup- 
pose we  get  out  here  in  the  road  and  drill  a  little.' 
This  wras  done.  He  got  them  over  in  a  field  and 
drilled  them  until  they  were  pretty  well  tired  out. 
Then  he  brought  them  back  into  the  road  and 
from  the  horse  block  he  made  them  a  little  speech 
on  the  foolishness  of  such  actions  which  they  had 
planned,  saying  that  some  of  them  might  get 
killed,  to  the  grief  of  their  friends  at  home,  or  some 
of  the  townspeople  might  be  slain.  "Now  be 
good  boys  and  go  back  to  your  studies.'  They 
all  went  back  to  their  work.  In  this  we  see  the 
real  Jackson,  ready  and  alert. 

It  was  not  long  until  he  went  off  to  the  great 
war  between  the  states  and  won  fame  at  once. 

He  marched  with  his  Cadets  to  Camp  Lee,  at 
Richmond,  wrhere  he  began  drilling  new7  troops 
that  were  constantly  flocking  to  the  camp.  His 
was  known  as  the  "Stonewall  Brigade,'  and  was 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was 
composed  to  a  large  extent  of  very  young  men, 
many  of  them  but  fifteen  years  of  age.  Very  few 
had  ever  experienced  hardships  of  any  kind.  They 
had  come  from  homes  of  luxury  to  enter  upon  a 
life  which  required  their  most  heroic  efforts. 
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The  battle  of  Manassas,  the  first  great  battle 
of  the  war,  will  always  occupy  a  place  among  the 
great  conflicts  of  the  world.  The  fortunes  of  this 
memorable  day  were  decided  by  the  First  Brigade, 
whose  gallant  commander  here  first  received  the 
proud  title  of  "Stonewall/ 

At  Bull  Run  the  two  opposing  armies  met,  the 
Federals  with  55,000  men  and  the  Confederates 
with  31,500.  The  fighting  began  early  in  the 
morning  bv  a  furious  attack  on  the  Confederate 
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left.     The  Southerners  fought  hard  but  were  being 
pressed  back  by  the  Federals.     For  a  time  this 

onward  rush  was  checked  bv  General  Bee.     Finallv 
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he  had  to  give  way  and  his  men  began  to  run.  He 
tried  to  recall  his  men  but  he  could  not.  His 
voice  could  not  be  heard.  At  the  moment  when 
he  was  about  to  give  up  in  despair  a  courier 
dashed  up  to  tell  him  that  help  was  coming.  He 
rushed  out  to  meet  the  rescuers  and  in  a  moment 
was  face  to  face  with  Jackson.  "General,1  he 
cried,  "they  are  beating  us  back.'  The  stern 
face  of  Jackson  showed  no  signs  of  fear  as  he 
replied:  "Sir,  we  will  give  them  the  bayonet.' 
General  Bee's  men  came  rushing  on  with  the 
Federals  in  hot  pursuit  but  Jackson's  men  stood 
firm.  The  very  sight  was  inspiring.  Bee  plunged 
in  among  his  men  and  shouted:  'Look,  there  is 
Jackson  standing  like  a  stone  wall.  Lat  us  deter- 
mine to  die  here  and  we  will  conquer.'  In  an 
instant  the  fortunes  of  the  day  had  changed. 
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During  the  day  Jackson's  Brigade  made  many  a 
gallant  charge.  The  result  was  the  Confederates 
won  the  day. 

The  following  day  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  Jackson 
wrote:  "Whilst  great  credit  is  due  to  other  parts 
of  our  great  army,  God  made  my  brigade  more 
instrumental  than  any  other  in  repulsing  the  main 
attack.' 

In  this  great  battle  he  was  wounded  in  the  hand 
but  refused  to  leave  the  field.  While  the  surgeons 
w^ere  dressing  his  wounds  President  Davis  rode 
on  the  field,  and  Jackson  pushing  aside  the  sur- 
geons tossed  his  cadet  cap  in  the  air  and  exclaimed : 
"Hurrah  for  the  President.  Give  me  ten  thousand 
men  and  I  will  be  be  in  Washington  to-night.' 

For  three  days  after  the  battle  of  Manassas  he 
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waited  and  hoped  for  the  order  which  would  tell 
him  to  advance  on  Y7ashington.  Had  it  come 
the  result  of  the  Civil  War  might  have  been 
different. 

In  a  few  months  he  was  sent  on  the  lamous 
"Valley  Campaign.'  This  campaign  is  now  stu- 
died in  military  academies  in  Europe  because  of 
its  able  strategy,  rapid  movements  and  heroic 
fighting.  In  thirty-two  days  Jackson  and  his 
"foot  cavalry ':  had  marched  400  miles,  defeated 
three  armies,  two  of  which  were  completely  routed, 
captured  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  4,000  prisoners 
and  immense  quantities  of  stores  of  all  kinds.  He 
did  this  with  a  loss  of  fewer  than  1,000  men  killed, 
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wounded  and  missing,  and  with  a  force  of  only 
15,000  men,  while  there  were  at  least  60,000  men 
opposed  to  him. 

JjJ  JjC  ?JC  5JC  *jC  ?JC  5J*  ?f* 

Jackson's  successful  career  in  the  Civil  ¥7ar  was 
not  a  long  one.  It  was  only  for  two  years;  vet  he 
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crowded  into  those  two  years  more  successful  work 
than  any  other  soldier  on  either  side. 

His  success  was  due  to  his  bravery,  skill  and 
attention  to  minute  details.  He  had  an  interview 
with  his  quartermaster,  his  commissary  and  his 
medical  officer  every  day,  and  he  was  at  ail 
times  familiar  with  the  condition  of  these  depart- 
ments. 

He  was  not  content  with  simply  learning  wrhat 
his  maps  could  teach  him  of  the  country  through 
which  he  expected  to  move.  He  would  have  fre- 
quent interviews  with  the  citizens  of  the  place,  and 
would  personally  view  out  the  ground  on  which 
he  expected  to  fight.  Often  at  night,  when  the 
army  was  wrapped  in  sleep,  he  would  ride  out 
alone  to  inspect  roads  by  which  on  the  morrow 
he  expected  to  move  to  strike  the  enemy. 

But  the  end  of  his  career  was  fast  approaching. 

On  May  2nd,  1863,  Jackson  suddenly  fell  upon 
the  Federal  forces  near  Chancellorsville  and  drove 
them  before  hi  m  in  great  conf  us  ion .  Darkn  ess  came 
on  and  the  lines  of  the  various  divisions  became 
mixed  and  disordered.  While  trying  to  reform 
his  lines  for  further  pursuit  there  came  a  sudden 
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lull  in  the  fighting.     At  this  time  Jackson  rode 
forward  to  view  out  the  situation. 

Captain  W.  F.  Randolph,  who  was  with  Jackson, 
says:    'We  advanced  down  the  turnpike  a  short 
distance  towrard  the  enemy.     As  we  proceeded  \ve 
heard  a  few  random  shots  in  the  woods  to  our 
right.     Our  men  on  our  left  excited  by  these  shots 
commenced  firing  across  the  road  into  the  woods, 
not  in  regular  volleys,  but  just  here  and  there 
along  the  line.     General  Jackson  turned  to  me 
and  said,  'Order  those  men  to  stop  that  fire  and 
tell  the  officers  not  to  permit  another  shot  without 
orders.'     I  rode  up  and  down  the  line  and  gave 
the  order  to  both  men  and  officers,  telling  them 
they  were  endangering  the  lives  of  General  Jack- 
son and  his  escort.     But  in  vain;  those  in  front 
would  cease  as  I  gave  the  order,  but  the  firing 
would  break  out  above  or  below  me.     I  rode  back 
to  General  Jackson  and  said,  'General,  it  is  impos 
sible  to  stop  them.     We  had  better  pass  through 
their  lines  and  get  in  the  woods  behind  them.' 
'Very  well  said,'  was  the  reply.     So  turning  our 
little  company  started  to  pass  through  their  line 
and  get  beyond  the  range  of  their  fire.     A  few 
more  seconds  would  have  placed  us  in  safety,  for 
we  were  not  over  three  yards  from  the  line;  but 
as  I  looked  up  I  saw  the  long  line  of  bayonets 
rise  and  all  point  toward  us.     I  knew  what  was 
coming,  and  driving  spurs  into  the  flanks  of  my 
horse,  a  powerful  animal  and  full  of  spirit,  he  rose 
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high  in  the  air  and  as  we  passed  over  the  line,  the 
thunder  crash  from  hundreds  of  rifles  burst  full 
in  our  faces.  I  looked  back  as  my  horse  made 
the  leap  and  everything  had  gone  down  like  leaves 
before  a  storm.  The  only  living  being  besides 
myself  that  passed  through  that  stream  of  fire 
was  a  horse.  My  horse  was  shot  in  several  places, 
my  clothing  and  saddle  were  filled  with  bullet 
holes,  yet  I  escaped  without  a  wound,  the  only 
living  man  to  tell  the  fearful  story  of  that  inex- 
cusable and  unwarranted  fire.  As  soon  as  possible 
I  rushed  back  to  the  road  and  there  I  saw  the 
saddest  tragedy  of  the  war  revealed  in  the  fullest 
horror.  I  saw  the  General's  horse,  wrhich  I 
recognized  at  once,  standing  by  the  road  with 
his  head  bent  low  and  a  stream  of  blood  flowing 
from  his  neck.  This  was  the  faithful  horse  Jack- 
son had  ridden  for  a  long  time- -the  horse  that 
was  said  not  to  know  how  to  run  except  toward 
the  enemy.  I  rushed  to  the  spot  and  found  the 
General  himself  lying  in  the  edge  of  the  woods. 
He  seemed  to  be  dead.  I  raised  his  head  and 
shoulders  on  my  arm.  He  groaned  heavily.  'Are 
you  much  hurt  General?'  I  asked  as  soon  as  I 
could  find  voice.  'Wild  fire  that,  sir;  wild  fire,' 
he  replied  in  his  usual  rapid  way.  This  was  all 
he  said.' 

Medical  aid  was  hastily  summoned,  and  although 
the  wounds  caused  him  great  pain  he  never  com- 
plained. 
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He  was  placed  on  a  litter  and  born  away  by 
his  staff  while  under  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy. 
One  of  the  men  carrying  him  was  shot  and  the 
litter  fell  violently  to  the  ground,  causing  General 
Jackson  much  pain.  He  was  taken  to  the  field 
infirmary  and  there  his  arm  was  amputated. 

For  the  first  few  davs  he  seemed  to  be  recover- 
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ing,  but  it  was  not  long  until  examination  showed 
that  pneumonia  had  set  in. 

His  wife  was  sent  for.  She  came  and  remained 
until  the  end  came.  He  passed  away  peacefully 
on  Sunday,  May  10,  1863.  He  faced  death  as 
calmly  on  his  bed  of  pain  as  he  had  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

A  few  moments  before  his  death  he  called  out 
in  delirium:  "Order  A.  P.  Hill  to  prepare  for 
action.  Pass  the  infantry  rapidly  to  the  front. 
Tell  Major  Hawks-  Here  the  sentence  wras 

left    unfinished.     A    sweet    smile    overspread    his 
face,  and  he  murmured  quietly,  "Let  us  pass  over 
the  river  and  rest  under  the  shades  of  the  trees,' 
and  without  pain  or  struggle  his  spirit  passed  away 
and  he  had  won  his  last  battle. 

#*##***# 

CHARACTER  OF  GENERAL  JACKSON. 

There  probably  was  no  more  ambitious  man  in 
the  Southern  Confederacy  than  General  Jackson. 
He  was  not  ambitious  as  the  world  usually  regards 
ambition.  He  was  ambitious  in  the  true  and 
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noble  sense  which  is  free  from  the  coarse  bids  for 
popular  favor.  He  was  a  man  of  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness. When  he  came  under  the  fitful  cloud 
of  President  Davis'  displeasure,  he  wras  so  affected 
by  it  that  he  determined  to  resign  his  position  in 
the  army,  but  by  the  persuasion  of  friends  he  was 
induced  to  withdraw  his  resignation. 

He  was  a  man  of  feminine  tenderness  combined 
with  a  very  strong  will. 

The  following  story  is  told  of  him  illustrating 
his  extreme  tenderness  to  whatever  was  weak  or 
helpless :  He  while  staying  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
one  cold  wintry  night,  showed  much  concern  for 
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a  little  delicate  girl  of  the  family,  and  urged  them 
to  see  that  her  bed  was  comfortable.  After  the 
family  had  retired,  he  was  seen  to  leave  his  bed 
and  go  to  the  bedside  of  the  little  girl,  where  he 
spent  some  minutes  tucking  the  bed  clothes  around 
her  and  making  the  little  creature  as  comfortable 
as  possible.  The  large,  rough  hand  that  did  this 
gentle  task,  was  the  same  that  wielded  the  thun- 
derbolt of  battle. 

He  was  a  person  of  almost  superhuman  endur- 
ance. Neither  heat  nor  cold  seemed  to  make  the 
slightest  impression  on  him.  He  cared  nothing 
for  good  quarters  or  dainty  fare.  He  often  slept 
on  the  ground,  wrapped  in  his  blanket.  His 
watchfulness  was  marvelous;  he  never  seemed  to 
sleep;  he  let  nothing  pass  without  his  personal 
scrutiny. 
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After  all,  the  crowning  glory  of  Jackson,  as  it 
was  also  of  Lee,  was  his  humble,  simple-hearted 
piety,  his  firm  trust  in  Christ  as  his  personal 
Savior,  his  godly  walk*  and  conversation,  and  his 
life  of  active  effort  for  the  good  of  others. 

He  spent  much  time  in  prayer  and  in  the  study 
of  the  Bible.  His  servant  man,  a  faithful  negro, 
would  sometimes  go  out  early  in  the  morning  to 
the  officers'  camp  and  say:  "Gentlemen,  there's 
gwine  to  be  hard  fighting  today;  Mars  Tom  was 
on  his  knees  praying  all  night  long.' 

The  Captain  of  his  bodyguard  tells  us:  "Just 
before  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  General  Jack- 
son and  I  stopped  in  a  wrood,  dismounted  and  tied 
our  horses.  We  sat  down  on  a  log.  Jackson 
began  to  examine  a  map  before  him,  and  being 
very  tired  soon  fell  asleep.  Waking  suddenly  I 
turned  and  saw  the  General  kneeling  with  his 
arms  resting  on  the  log  in  earnest  prayer.  I  said, 
surely  this  great  soldier,  who  holds  such  close 
and  constant  communion  with  his  Maker  must 
certainly  succeed  in  whatever  he  undertakes.' 

"It  has  been  said  that  so  long  as  'Stonewall' 
Jackson  lived  the  Union  forces  could  not  prevail 
against  his  prayers.' 

Prayer-meetings  and  "revivals"  were  common 
occurences  in  his  camp  and  in  them  he  was  quite 
active.  Eternity  alone  will  tell  how  far  the  great 
revivals  in  General  Lee's  army  through  which  over 
15,000  of  his  soldiers  were  brought  to  Christ,  were 
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in  answer  to  the  prayers  and  in  blessing  upon  the 
labors  of  this  great  "Soldier  of  the  Cross,'  as  well 
as  soldier  of  his  country. 

This  great  commander  must  stand  as  an  example 
for  our  youth  to  follow.  His  whole  success  may 
be  summed  up  in  three  words:  'Devotion  to 
duty." 
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GENERAL  JOSEPH  EGGLESTON  JOHNSTON. 


General  Joseph  Eggleston  Johnston  was  born  in 
Prince  Edward  county,  Virginia,  February  3rd, 
1807,  and  died  March  21st,  1891.  He  was  one 
of  the  leading  Generals  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, and  was  beloved  by  his  own  people  as  well 
as  by  his  prominent  opponents. 

He  will  always  be  known  as  a  great  General, 
hero,  author,  and  a  Christian  gentleman,  a  devoted 
friend  and  a  loving  husband ;  he  will  live  in  history 
as  an  able  leader,  worthily  occupying  a  place  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  world's  military  chiefs. 

Johnston's  name  passes  into  history  writh  ever 
growing  brightness  as  his  war  campaigns  are  better 
understood.  Colonel  Chesney,  the  eminent  Eng- 
lish military  writer,  in  an  article  entitled  "Lee 
and  Johnston,'  says:  "It  is  not  too  much  to 
declare  that  Johnson,  doing  what  he  did  writh  the 
limited  means  at  his  command,  is  a  feat  that 
should  leave  his  name  in  the  annals  of  defensive 
war.' 

As  he  was  educated  at  West  Point,  it  fell  to 
his  lot  to  take  masses  of  undisciplined  troops  and 
to  make  armies  out  of  them,  or  to  be  placed  in 
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charge  of  soldiers,  demoralized  and  disorganized 
by  disasters  caused  from  incapacity  of  others. 
By  the  time  he  had  them  in  order  he  would  be 
superseded  in  command  for  some  one  else  to  reap 
the  glory  that  resulted  from  carrying  out  his 
plans,  for  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest 
strategist  of  the  entire  Civil  War. 
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Johnston  was  of  Scotch  descent.  The  first 
immigrant  of  the  Virginia  Johnstones  was  Peter, 
which  was  the  family  name  of  the  oldest  son  as 
far  back  as  can  be  traced.  He  was  born  in 
Annam,  Scotland,  in  1710,  but  emigrated  from 
Edinburgh  in  1727,  and  settled  on  James  River 
at  Osborne's  Landing.  His  business  seemed  to 
absorb  him  entirely,  and  at  last  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
two  years  he  decided  to  marry.  He  married  a 
widow,  Mrs.  Martha  Rogers,  in  1761,  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Butler,  who  lived  on  the  Appomattox, 
qelow  Petersburg. 

After  his  marriage,  he  moved  to  Prince  Edward 
county  and  settled  near  Farmville,  and  called  his 
estate  "Cherrys  Grove.'  They  were  people  of 
refinement.  Mr.  Johnston  gave  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  to  the  founding  of  Hampden  Sidney  Col- 
lege, where  his  three  sons  were  educated,  one  of 
whom  was  the  father  of  General  Johnston.  His 
oldest  son,  Peter,  while  there  at  school,  hearing 
the  stories  and  exploits  of  friends  in  the  Conti- 
nental army,  soon  forgot  paternal  instructions 
and  became  an  ardent  patriot.  At  the  age  of 
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seventeen,  he  ran  away  from  College,  and  in  ITcSO 
enlisted  in  the  legion  of  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee. 
He  served  with  him  during  the  remainder  of  the 
Revolution.  Notwithstanding  his  age,  by  the  end 
of  the  war  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  Lieutenant 
and  was  a  favorite  of  Colonel  Lee  and  his  wThole 
legion.  Thus  the  basis  of  the  friendship  between 
the  families  of  Lee  and  Johnston  was  laid  in  the 
last  century,  by  the  fathers  of  the  two  great 
Southern  leaders  of  the  war  between  the  States — a 
friendship  that  wras  still  closer  between  the  sons. 

At  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  Lieutenant  John- 
ston, though  only  twenty  years  old,  decided  to 
select  law  as  his  profession.  He  soon  rose  to 
prominence  in  law  and  politics.  In  17S8,  he 
married  a  niece  of  Patrick  Henry.  To  them  was 
born  a  family  of  nine  sons  and  one  daughter.  All 
his  sons  rose  to  prominence  in  their  States,  as 
jurists,  statesmen  and  writers.  The  eighth  son 
of  this  marriage  was  Joseph  Eggleston  Johnston, 
who  was  born  at  Cherry  Grove,  Prince  Edward 
county,  Virginia,  February  3rd,  1807.  He  was 
named  for  Joseph  Eggleston,  a  military  associate 
of  his  father,  and  Captain  of  the  company  in  Lee's 
Legion  in  which  his  father  was  Lieutenant. 

In  1811  his  father  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the 
General  Court  of  Virginia  and  moved  to  Abington. 
At  that  time  that  section  of  the  State  was  thinly 
settled  and  conditions  of  life  extremely  hard.  The 
town  was  in  the  heart  of  a  forest  and  the  country 
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rugged    and    mountainous    and    roads    difficult. 
Youno;    Toe    was   thus    earlv  accustomed  to  out- 

o      *•* 

door  life,  and  his  extended  hunting  expeditions 
and  the  hours  spent  in  his  saddle  over  rough 
mountain  roads,  was  a  fine  training  for  him  to 
fatigue  and  hardships  and  familiarizing  him  with 
danger.  To  this  early  experience  he  owed  his 
fine  constitution,  which  he  retained  through  life, 
notwithstanding  his  numerous  wounds  and  long 
continued  exposure. 

He  was  taught  by  both  of  his  parents  and 
attended  Abington  Academy,  where  he  showed 
a  fondness  for  classical  studies.  As  a  boy  he 
heard  thrilling  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Kings 
Mountain.  Such  narratives  fired  the  mind  of 
Joseph  and  as  he  naturally  loved  things  military, 
he  organized  his  young  friends  into  a  military  com- 
pany and  drilled  them.  As  he  grew  older  he  still 
wanted  to  be  a  soldier  and  it  seemed  to  be  the 
natural  bent  of  his  mind  and  not  a  mere  boyish 
fancy.  In  1825,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was 
admitted  as  a  cadet  at  West  Point,  and  was  a 
class-mate  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  they  soon  became 
fast  friends.  He  stood  very  well  in  his  classes 
and  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities.  On 
account  of  his  eyes  he  could  only  study  during 
the  day  or  he  might  have  stood  better.  In  a 
class  of  forty-six  he  graduated  thirteenth  in  1829. 
Robert  E.  Lee  was  second  and  Charles  Mason  of 
New  York  stood  at  the  head.  From  the  time  of 
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graduation  until  l.s.'iT,  he  served  mainly  on  gari- 
son  duty. 

His  first  experience  in  real  war  was  in  1832 
in  the  Black  Hawk  expedition  under  General 
Scott,  and  the  next  in  the  expedition  against  the 
Florida  Indians  in  1830.  In  18-12  he  was  again 
sent  to  fight  the  Seminoles,  and  was  with  General 
North  when  they  finally  conquered  the  next  year. 

During  the  time  of  rest  before  the  Mexican  War 
he  met  and  married  Lydia  McLane. 

When  hostilities  with  Mexico  began,  Johnston 
secured  an  assignment  with  General  Winfield 
Scott's  army  and  \vas  in  the  whole  campaign, 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  surrender  of  the  Capitol. 
When  Vera  Cruz  yielded,  Captains  Robert  E.  Lee 
and  Joseph  E.  Johnston  were  appointed  to  make 
terms  of  surrender.  In  the  storming  of  Chapul- 
tepec  he  led  his  men  with  much  gallantry. 
He  was  wrounded  three  times  and  was  breveted 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  General  Scott  said  of  him: 
"Johnston  is  a  great  soldier,  but  he  has  an  unfor- 
tunate knack  of  getting  himself  shot  in  nearly 
every  engagement/ 

At  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War,  he  was  engaged 
in  topographical  engineer  work  in  Texas,  and  on 
Western  River  improvements.  In  the  summer  of 
1860  General  Jesup,  Quarter-Master  General  of 
the  United  States,  died.  As  he  was  next  in  rank 
to  General  Scott,  the  question  of  his  successor 
was  very  important,  on  account  of  General 
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Scott's  advanced  age.  When  General  Scott  was 
asked  to  name  the  nan  he  considered  the  best 
fitted  for  the  office,  he  submitted  four  names, 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  and  Charles  F.  Smith.  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston was  selected  and  his  commission  dated  June 
28th,  1860;  this  made  him  Brigidier-General.  He 
enjoyed  his  new  honors  hut  a  short  time.  As 
the  war  clouds  arose,  he  knew  old  ties  must  be 
broken.  He  was  personally  opposed  to  secession 
and  saw  with  grief  the  withdrawal  of  the  Southern 
States  from  the  Union,  but  waited  for  the  action 
of  Virginia,  to  which  he  felt  he  owed  his  first 
allegiance. 

When  President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops  forced 
Virginia  from  neutrality  and  compelled  her  to 
choose  her  side  in  the  coming  contest,  Johnston 
considered  it  his  duty  to  follow  his  State,  and 
that  it  was  the  only  honorable  course  to  pursue. 

?|C  rjC  J'jC  Jf»  J|C  ^f»  *jC  ^J* 

Virginia  seceded  April  17,  1801 .  Johnston  heard 
it  late  on  April  19th,  resigned  next  day  and  two  days 
later  his  resignation  was  presented  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  with  a  request  for  an  order  announc- 
ing immediate  acceptance, --a  request  which  was 
granted,  though,  as  the  Secretary  stated,  with 
great  regret.  The  next  day  he  and  Mrs.  Johnston 
left  for  Richmond,  where  he  arrived  on  the  25th 
and  reported  to  Governor  Letcher,  who  at  once 
made  him  Major-General  in  the  State  service,  and 
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on  the  day  following  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  all  the  State  forces  about  Richmond. 
Lee  had  reached  Richmond  two  days  earlier,  and 
his  commission  ante-dated  Johnston's  by  two 
days.  It  was,  of  course,  a  great  sacrifice  for  him 
to  give  up  his  position  in  the  United  States  army. 
He  was  the  highest  officer  in  that  army  who 
resigned  and  his  rank,  considered  in  connection 
with  the  extreme  age  of  General  Scott,  would 
soon  have  made  him  senior  officer  of  the  National 
armies. 

The  only  property  he  brought  with  him  from 
Washington,  was  his  father's  Revolutionary  sword; 
he  said  he  had  promised  his  father  never  to  draw 
it  except  in  defense  of  his  native  State,  and  he 
thought  the  time  had  come  to  use  it.  After  the 
State  of  Virginia  had  entered  into  Convention 
with  the  Southern  Confederacy,  the  Confederate 
Congress  authorized  the  appointment  of  five 
Brigadier-Generals,  and  Lee  and  Johnston  were 
twro  of  these  appointed.  Johnston  commanded 
the  force  which  occupied  Harper's  Ferry,  May, 
1861,  but  he  soon  saw  the  place  was  untenable 
and  that  Winchester  was  the  stragetic  point  for 
every  purpose.  He  held  in  check  the  Union  forces 
of  more  than  30,000  strong  under  General  Robert 
Patterson,  and  hurled  his  own  from  the  moun- 
tains upon  McDowrell,  which  was  the  master  stroke 
of  Manassas;  Johnston's  rear  column  under  Kirby 
Smith,  coming  upon  the  field  just  as  Barnard  Bee 
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was  falling,  and  Jackson's  Stonewall,  a  last  Gib- 
ralter,  was  wavering.  It  was  a  victory  which 
almost  proved  a  defeat,  and  one  hard  to  pursue. 

After  the  battle  of  Manassas,  Johnston  again 
devoted  himself  to  the  organization  and  equip- 
ment of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia.  He  was 
fitted  for  this  work,  and  time  after  time  during 
the  war,  took  raw,  disorganized  or  discouraged 
troops  and  put  them  in  order. 

In  the  Spring  of  1862,  Johnston  was  ordered 
to  watch  the  four  routes  by  which  McCleilen  might 
advance  to  Richmond.  McCleilen  made  Fortress 
Monroe  his  base  and  advanced  by  way  of  the 
Peninsula-  -Johnston  moved  to  join  McGruder- 
Yorktowrn  was  held  as  long  as  Johnston  thought 
advisable,  and  then  the  army  was  successfully 
withdrawn.  'The  battle  was  fought  at  Wil- 
liamsburg- -the  wrell  calculated  blow  of  Johnston 
was  fierce  and  stunning,  and  his  very  deliberate 
retreat  was  no  more  interrupted.  McClellan  did 
not  hesitate  to  claim  this  battle  as  a  victory,  but 
it  was  not  so  accorded  him  bv  the  fairest  critics 
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at  the  North.  The  Confederates  were  not  driven 
from  a  single  position,  but  on  the  contrary, 
assumed  the  offensive,  and  at  times  held  posses- 
sion of  all  Hooker's  artillery. 

At  the  next  battle,  Seven  Pines,  Johnston  was 
wounded  and  then  unhorsed  by  a  shell.  He  was 
taken  to  Richmond,  and  this  ended  his  connection 
with  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia.  After  five 
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months  of  inactivity,  on  account  of  his  wounds, 
he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  West,  including  the  States  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and  parts  of 
Florida,  Georgia,  and  North  Carolina.  Had  the 
command  been  really  delivered  to  him,  it  would 
have  been  the  field  for  the  employment  of  his 
rifts,  but  he  soon  learned  the  command  was  only 
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in  name.  He  asked  for  more  definite  work  and 
was  ordered  to  investigate  General  Braggs'  com- 
mand in  Tennessee.  There  had  been  much  com- 
plaint of  Bragg's  mismanagement,  but  Johnston 
was  too  generous  to  profit  by  his  misfortune,  and 
advised  against  the  removal  of  Bragg.  When 
orders  came,  putting  him  in  his  place,  he  asked 
to  be  relieved  from  the  post,  on  account  of  his 

health. 

******** 

His  next  active  service  was  to  relieve  Pem- 
berton  in  Vicksburg.  Johnston  thought  it  inad- 
visable to  keep  such  a  large  army  inactive  at 
Vicksburg,  and  so  told  the  War  Department.  He 
urged  Pemberton,  time  after  time,  to  abandon 
Vicksburg  and  concentrate  all  his  forces  to  fight 
Grant,  before  he  (Grant)  became  too  strong.  His 
idea  wras  always  to  save  an  army  rather  than  a 
position,  and  if  his  advice  had  been  followed,  the 
immense  loss  to  the  South,  of  this  army  and  all 
its  equipment,  could  have  been  averted.  WThen 
he  arrived  it  was  too  late  to  do  any  good,  except 
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by  his  good  management  save  the  army  from  the 
^eneral  wreck.  He  was  then  ordered  to  assume 
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the  command  of  the  army  of  Tennessee.  He 
found  them  disheartened  and  with  no  ordnance 
or  materials. 

The  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge,  1863,  was  the 
greatest  disaster  sustained  by  Confederate  armies 
in  pitched  battle  during  the  war.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  the  guns,  caissons,  and  munitions  of  the 
defeated  army  had  been  abandoned.  Dalton  had 
not  been  selected  because  of  its  defensive  strength, 
but  simply  because  the  retreat  from  Missionary 
Ridge  had  ceased  at  that  point.  Johnston  was 
sent  to  repair  this  disaster  and  did  it  very  effec- 
tively, by  reorganizing  and  reassuring  the  troops, 
so  that  when  the  campaign  opened  in  the  Spring, 
the  poorest  regiment  he  had  was  better  than  the 
best  he  had  when  he  took  charge. 

The  whole  force  was  42,856,  while  Sherman  had 
80,000  to  oppose  him.  Then  began  that  won- 
derful march,  Johnston  falling  back,  drawing 
Sherman's  army  after  him,  watching  every  move, 
never  surprised,  until  he  reached  Atlanta,  with 
Sherman's  army  just  where  he  had  planned  to 
bring  it.  It  seemed  that  he  might  reap  the  fruit 
of  his  labors,  when  he  was  struck  the  most 
treacherous  blow  of  his  whole  life,  and  was  ordered 
to  turn  over  his  command  to  General  Hood.  As 
usual,  thinking  more  of  his  country  than  of  his 
personal  feelings,  in  this  hour  of  humiliation,  he 
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gave  General  Hood  all  his  plans.  His  worth  is 
perhaps  best  estimated  by  the  enemy.  Sherman 
said:  "At  this  critical  moment,  the  Confederate 
Government  rendered  us  most  valuable  service, 
being  dissatisfied  by  the  Fabian  policy  of  General 
Johnston,  it  relieved  him  and  General  Hood  was 
substituted  to  command  the  Confederate  army.' 

After  this  he  was  given  no  command  until 
February,  1865,  when  he  was  ordered  to  collect 
what  had  once  been  armies  and  oppose  Sherman 
in  North  Carolina.  Here  he  did  wonders,  but  it 
wras  too  late  to  effect  the  final  result.  The  end 
seemed  near  at  hand,  and  after  Lee's  surrender 
on  April  9th,  1365,  it  was  useless  to  prolong  the 
struggle  and  sacrifice  more  precious  lives.  When 
he  received  word  of  the  surrender  of  General  Lee 
at  Appomattox,  he  entered  into  correspondence 
with  General  Sherman,  which  led  to  the  surrender 
of  his  army  near  Durham,  North  Carolina,  April 
26th,  1865.^ 

When  the  war  was  over,  he  led  a  comparatively 
quiet  life  and  tried  to  make  a  living  for  himself 
and  wife.  He  served  a  term  from  Virginia  in  the 
Forty-Sixth  Congress,  and  became  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Railways  April  2nd,  1885.  His 
wife  died  in  1887  and  he  never  seemed  to  recover 
from  the  blow.  He  attended  the  memorial  exer- 
cises at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  the  Spring  of  1890 
and  received  a  grand  ovation  there.  The  old 
soldiers  took  the  horses  from  his  carriage  and 
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drew  it  themselves  through  the  streets.  The  same 
year  he  attended  the  unveiling  of  the  statute  of 
Robert  E.  Lee  in  Richmond,  and  was  greatly 
honored  on  this  occasion.  His  health  began  to 
give  away  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  When 
General  Sherman  died  he  was  selected  as  one  of 
the  pall-bearers  and  accepted  the  same  as  an 
honor.  Here  he  contracted  a  cold  from  which 
he  did  not  recover,  dying  March  21st,  1891, 
attended  only  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  lasting 
friend  of  his  youth,  Robert  McLane. 

When  he  died,  great  honor  was  paid  to  his 
memory  throughout  the  South.  His  old  foe, 
General  Grant,  said  of  him:  "I  have  had  nearly 
all  the  Southern  Generals  in  high  command  in 
front  of  me,  and  Joe  Johnston  gave  me  more 
anxiety  than  any  of  the  others.'  General  Sher- 
man always  held  him  in  high  esteem  and  praised 
his  tactics  in  war. 

His  soldiers  said,  at  the  end,  "Farewell,  old 
fellow,  we  privates  loved  you  because  you  made 
us  love  ourselves.' 

Let  us  hold  the  names  of  our  Confederate  sol- 
diers in  grateful  remembrance  and  love,  and  let 
the  expanding  millions  of  their  countrymen  renew 
and  multiply  their  praise  from  generation  to 
generation. 

SALLIE  YATES  FAISON. 
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GENERAL  NATHAN   BEDFORD  FORREST. 


On  the  13th  of  July,  1821,  in  a  rude  cabin  sur- 
rounded by  poverty,  and  in  a  remote  backwoods 
settlement  of  Middle  Tennessee,  there  was  born 
a  set  of  t\vins — a  boy  and  a  girl.  The  boy  grew 
to  be  a  man  wrho  wras  so  different  from  the  rest 
of  men  that  he  at  once  attracts  our  attention. 

This  man  was  General  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest. 
The  light  first  met  his  infant  eyes  through  the 
cracks  in  the  chinking  between  the  logs  of  hewn 
cedar,  or  through  the  cracks  of  the  roof  made  of 
boards  held  in  plaxe  by  heavy  poles  instead  of 
nails. 

This  humble  cabin  home  was  not  larger  than 
eighteen  by  twenty  feet.  It  had  one  room  below 
and  a  half-room  or  "loft"  overhead  which  was 
entered  by  a  ladder.  One  end  of  this  building 
was  nearly  all  given  up  to  the  broad  fireplace. 
There  wras  no  need  of  a  window,  for  plenty  of 
light  came  in  through  the  cracks  and  down  the 
low  squatty  chimney. 

Close  by  this  cabin  stood  a  log  blacksmith  shop 
with  bellows  and  forge,  anvil,  tongs  and  hammer. 

The  owner  of  this  shop  was  William  P'orrest, 
a  man  more  than  six  feet  in  height.  He  was  an 
honorable  man  and  a  law-abiding  citizen. 
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For  three  generations  the  Forrests  had  belonged 
to  a  restless  race  of  pioneers. 

In  1806  Nathan  Forrest  with  his  family,  among 
whom  was  William  Forrest,  then  eight  years  old, 
came  from  North  Carolina  and  settled  in  Ten- 
nessee not  far  from  the  present  town  of  Gallatin, 
in  Sumner  countv.  Not  satisfied  with  their  sur- 
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roundings,  two  years  later  they  moved  to  the 
Duck  River  countrv  in  what  was  then  Bedford 

it 

county,  Tennessee.  Here  V7illiam  Forrest,  the 
father  of  General  N.  B.  Forrest,  grew  to  manhood 
and  learned  the  blacksmith's  trade.  He  is  said 
to  have  possessed  great  determination  and  to  have 
exercised  much  influence  in  the  community  in 
which  he  lived. 

It  is  said  that  General  Forrest's  love  for  his 
mother  was  one  of  the  noblest  traits  of  this  great 
man's  character. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  of  how  this  mother 
controlled  her  boys.  When  the  Civil  War  broke 
out,  in  1861,  she  resided  upon  her  plantation  near 
Memphis.  One  of  the  younger  boys,  then  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  had  for  some  months  been 
employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  store  in  Memphis.  He 
had  just  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army.  On 
a  Friday  afternoon  he  went  to  his  mother's  home 
dressed  in  a  new  suit  of  Confederate  gray.  His 
mother  had  some  ideas  which  she  was  never  will- 
ing to  give  up.  One  was  that  meal  made  from 
her  own  corn  \vas  better  than  any  other  meal.  So 
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every  Saturday  morning  she  would  send  one  of 
the  boys  to  mill  with  some  corn. 

As  her  son  retired  to  his  room  that  night  she 
>ii\d:  'Joseph,  I  want  you  to  get  up  early  in  the 
morning  and  take  some  corn  to  mill.'  She  did 
not  take  into  consideration  that  he  was  living 
"away  from  home"  and  was  a  Confederate  soldier. 
The  young  man  went  off  to  bed  without  saying 
anything,  but  determined  that  he  would  not  soil 
his  new  soldier  clothes  by  riding  on  a  sack  of 
meal. 

The  mother  believed  in  getting  up  before  day- 
light and  having  everything  ready  for  work  by 
the  time  it  was  light  enough  to  see.  The  next 
morning  everyone  was  called  early,  and  all  ap- 
peared at  the  table  except  Joseph.  The  old  lady 
said  to  a  negro  servant:  'Tell  Mr.  Joseph  to  come 
to  breakfast  right  away.'  She  said  as  the  servant 
went  on  the  errand:  'I  am  not  going  to  have  any 
city  airs  on  this  place.'  She  then  went  on  pour- 
ing the  coffee  for  those  at  the  table,  when  the 
negro  returned  saying  that  Joseph  said  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  go  to  mill,  and  she  had  as  wTell 
send  one  of  the  niggers.  The  mother  seemed 
dumbfounded  at  such  impudence  on  the  part  of 
her  son.  Setting  the  half -filled  cup  and  the 
coffee  pot  down,  she  arose  from  the  table  saying 
she  would  return  in  a  few  minutes.  She  went 
out  into  the  yard,  broke  off  three  or  four  long 
peachtree  switches,  and  went  directly  upstairs, 
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pulled  that  eighteen  year  old  warrior  of  hers  out 
of  bed  and  gave  him  such  a  thrashing  as  to  cause 
him  to  remember  it  the  rest  of  his  life.  She  made 
him  get  up  and  put  on  his  suit  of  old  farm  clothes 
he  left  at  home  when  he  became  a  "city  chap.' 
The  horse  was  already  at  the  gate  and  he  was 
soon  on  his  way  to  the  mill.  Her  eyes  flashing 
fire,  she  went  back  to  the  breakfast  table  saying: 
"Soldier  or  no  soldier,  my  children  will  mind  me 
as  long  as  I  live.' 

Another  instance  is  given  which  goes  to  show 
her  strong  will.  When  they  first  settled  in  Mis- 
sissippi their  nearest  neighbor  lived  ten  miles 
away.  On  one  occasion  Mrs.  Forrest  and  her 
sister  went  on  horseback  to  visit  their  neighbor. 
When  they  started  home  their  friend  gave  them 
a  basket  containing  several  young  chickens.  Their 
trip  home  went  well  until  they  got  within  a  mile 
of  their  cabin.  It  was  growing  dark.  Suddenly 
they  heard  a  panther  a  few  yards  away.  They 
knew  the  hungry  beast  had  smelled  the  chickens. 
The  horses  became  frightened  and  broke  into  a 
run.  Mrs.  Forrest's  sister  shouted  back  to  her 
to  drop  the  basket  of  chickens  and  let  the  panther 
have  them,  which  wrould  stop  it. 

Mrs.  Forrest  was  not  that  sort  of  a  woman. 
She  did  not  intend  to  give  up  her  chickens.  Just 
as  they  reached  the  river  the  hungry  panther 
made  a  leap  striking  Mrs.  Forrest  on  the  shoulder 
with  its  front  paw  and  the  horse  with  its  hind 
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foot.  The  horse  plunged  forward  and  the  hold 
of  the  panther  was  torn  loose.  The  screams  of 
the  women  soon  brought  Bedford  Forrest  to  the 
rescue.  The  fearless  determination  of  this  vouth 
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was  shown  as  soon  as  his  mother  had  been  made 
comfortable.  Young  Forrest  took  his  flintlock 
rifle  and  started  to  the  door  to  call  his  dogs.  His 
mother  asked  him  where  he  was  going.  He  said: 
''Mother,  I  am  determined  to  kill  that  beast.' 
She  tried  to  persuade  him  not  to  go  into  the 
woods  at  that  dark  hour,  but  to  wait  till  daylight. 
He  said  he  was  going  while  the  scent  was  fresh 
and  the  dogs  could  follow  the  trail.  So  out  into 
the  darkness  he  went.  The  hounds  picked  up 
the  trail  and  followed  it  until  midnight.  He  soon 
saw  he  would  be  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  dogs 
so  he  cut  a  grapevine  and  tied  it  to  the  neck  of 
one  of  the  oldest  dogs  and  held  fast  to  the  end  of 
it.  At  times  the  other  dogs  would  be  out  of 
hearing  but  the  captive  dog  followed  on.  After 
a  while  he  heard  the  baying  of  the  pack  which 
told  him  they  had  treed  the  panther.  It  was  too 
dark  for  him  to  see  the  beast  so  he  waited  patiently 
till  daylight.  Then  he  saw  it  snarling  at  the  dogs 
with  its  white  teeth.  The  young  huntsman  tak- 
ing steady  aim  sent  a  bullet  through  its  heart  and 

it  fell  dead  to  the  ground. 

******** 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
young  Forrest  was  left  to  support  his  mother  and 
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family  as  best  he  could  on  a  small  farm.  As  he 
was  almost  the  sole  dependency  of  his  mother 
and  the  children  he  would  labor  hard  all  day  in 
the  field  and  then  at  night  sit  up  and  work  till 
very  late  making  buckskin  leggings  and  shoes  and 
coon  skin  caps  for  the  younger  brothers.  With 
these  surroundings  even  the  scantiest  opportuni- 
ties for  an  education  were  denied  him,  though  he 
provided  liberally  for  the  education  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters. 

It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  he  ever 
went  to  school.  Free  schools  were  unknown  and 
the  pay  was  so  small  that  those  who  were  capable 
of  teaching  could  not  be  induced  to  do  it. 

V\"e  know  from  his  spelling  and  talking  he  had 
but  very  little  education.  He  spelled  ''headquar- 
ters" "hedquarters,"  and  "her"  "hir." 

He  always  said  "betwixt"  for  between,  and 
"fetch"  for  bring.  He  used  the  word  "mout" 
for  might,""  and  "fit"  for  "fight."  He  keenly 
felt  the  need  of  education  and  once  remarked: 
"No  one  ever  knows  the  embarrassment  I  labor 
under  when  thrown  in  the  company  of  educated 
people.' 

Although  he  lacked  school  education  yet  his 
contact  with  business  men  and  his  reading  of 
newspapers  kept  him  thoroughly  versed  as  to  the 
times.  This  practical  education  and  common 
sense  always  made  him  master  of  the  situation. 
He  had  a  great  talent  for  mathematics.  He  had 
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no  training  whatever  yet  he  could  solve  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  Algebry,  Geometry  and  Trig- 
onometry if  some  one  would  read  the  rule  to  him. 
He  remained  on  the  farm  with  his  mother  until 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  By  this  time 
he  had  showrn  so  much  business  ability  that  his 
uncle  living  in  Northern  Mississippi  offered  him 
an  interest  in  his  business.  In  this  he  made 
quite  a  little  fortune.  He  afterwards  went  into 
business  in  Memphis,  Term.  He  soon  became  able 
to  purchase  a  large  plantation  and  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  he  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
planters  in  Tennessee. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1845,  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Montgomery,  a  lady  of  excellent  family, 
refined  and  educated.  She  devoted  her  life  to  her 
husband  and  family.  General  Forrest's  devotion 
to  his  wife  was  very  deep.  It  is  said  that  he 
almost  worshipped  her.  She  was  very  quiet  and 
firm,  yet  sympathetic.  She  could  control  her 
husband  with  a  word  even  when  his  temper  was 
at  its  highest. 

The  manner  in  which  he  first  met  the  young 
lady  who  afterward,  became  his  wife  is  quite 
interesting.  As  he  was  riding  along  a  country 
road  one  day  he  came  upon  a  vehicle  stalled  in  a 
mudhole.  As  he  came  near  he  saw  it  contained 
two  ladies.  He  also  saw  twro  men  sitting  on  their 
horses  near  by  and  making  no  effort  to  help  the 
unfortunate  women.  Forrest  dismounted,  waded 
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through  the  mud  and  water  and  carried  them 
from  the  vehicle  across  the  mud.  He  then  put 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  soon  had  the  vehicle 
out  of  the  mudhole.  He  was  so  angry  at  the  two 
men  who  had  not  offered  to  help  the  ladies  that 
he  told  them  if  they  did  not  leave  there  at  once 
he  would  give  them  both  such  a  thrashing  as 
they  would  never  forget. 

Forrest  introduced  himself  and  asked  permis- 
sion of  the  ladies  to  call  and  make  their  acquaint- 
ance. He  called  and  we  know  the  result. 

General  Forrest  was  a  very  handsome  man,  six 
feet  tall  and  weighed  about  180  pounds.  He  was 
dignified  in  manner.  He  was  very  neat  in  per- 
sonal appearance.  He  could  not  bear  to  leave 
papers  scattered  on  the  floor  or  ashes  on  the 
hearth,  he  would  frequently  take  the  broom  and 
use  it  himself. 

The  tenderness  of  the  stern  warrior  was  shown 
in  his  fondness  for  children.  Many  times  when 
in  the  homes  of  his  friends  he  seemed  to  take 
little  interest  in  conversing  with  the  older  people 
but  spent  most  of  the  time  in  playing  with  the 
children. 

When  in  camp  if  there  wras  ever  a  time  when 
he  could  absent  himself  he  wrould  go  to  the  houses 
in  the  neighborhood  where  there  were  children, 
with  whom  he  would  frolic  with  as  much  joy  as 
if  he  were  a  child  again.  In  the  midst  of  a  des- 
perate fight  when  he  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
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thought  except  that  of  inflicting  death,  as  he 
passed  by  a  house  he  saw  a  woman  stupefied  with 
fright,  standing  with  five  or  six  children  in  direct 
range  of  the  firing.  Touched  by  her  distress,  he 
turned  aside  from  the  terrible  struggle  to  order 
one  of  his  staff  to  lead  the  mother  and  little  ones 
to  a  place  of  safety. 

General  Forrest  was  a  thorough  believer  in 
Christianity  and  had  the  most  profound  respect 
for  religion.  He  always  had  preaching  at  his 
headquarters  on  Sunday  if  there  was  a  minister 
at  hand.  He  always  had  prayers  in  his  tent  at 
night.  He  had  the  profoundest  disgust  for  pro- 
fanity. Bishop  Payne  was  one  day  in  General 
Forrest's  headquarters  when  one  of  the  officers 
swore  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop.  Forrest 
could  hardly  contain  himself  at  such  outrageous 
conduct.  He  said  to  one  standing  close  by:  'If 
you  think  it  ought  to  be  done,  I'll  kick  that  hog 
out  of  the  tent.' 

On  an  expedition  a  Chaplain  of  the  Federal 
army  was  captured.  When  he  learned  he  was 
to  be  sent  to  General  Forrest's  headquarters  he 
was  very  much  distressed  as  he  had  heard  so  much 
of  this  fierce  fighter.  When  he  entered  the  head- 
quarters General  Forrest  asked  him  to  be  seated. 
A  little  later  supper  was  announced  and  the 
Chaplain  was  asked  to  share  the  meal.  When 
all  were  seated  the  Chaplain  was  almost  shocked 
to  hear  General  Forrest  reverently  say  "Parson, 
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will  you  please  ask  the  blessing.'  The  next  morn- 
ing Forrest  gave  him  an  escort  through  his  lines. 
When  he  told  him  good-bye  he  humorously  said: 
'Parson,  I  would  keep  you  here  to  preach  for  us 
if  YOU  were  not  needed  so  much  more  bv  the 

^ 

sinners  on  the  other  side.' 

He  never  started  on  an  expedition  but  that  he 
had  the  men  drawn  up  in  line  and  with  the  heads 
of  all  uncovered  the  Chaplain  prayed  the  blessing 
of  God  on  them. 


MILITARY  CAREER. 

As  to  his  military  career  General  Forrest  is  the 
most  remarkable  man  the  Civil  War  developed 
and  the  greatest  fighter  of  which  the  world  has 
any  record. 

Without  education  and  without  anv  knowledge 

*  o 

of  war  gotten  from  what  others  had  done,  he  put 
into  use  the  tactics  and  stretegy  of  the  most 
famous  Generals  in  history.  It  had  been  said 
that  he  was  born  a  soldier.  If  he  had  been 
afforded  the  advantages  of  a  military  education 
and  training  there  is  no  question  but  that  he 
would  have  been  the  greatest  man  in  the  Civil 
War. 

One  reason  for  his  great  success  in  the  war  was 
his  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  he 
was  fighting.  To  the  success  of  this  cause  he 
freely  offered  his  fortune  and  his  life. 
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When  the  Confederacy  was  unable  to  furnish 
him  with  supplies  and  arms,  his  private  fortune 
was  used  for  this  purpose.  On  one  expedition 
into  West  Tennessee  he  spent  some  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  of  his  money  to  purchase  supplies. 
His  devotion  to  the  cause  led  him  to  permit  his 
only  child,  a  mere  lad,  to  quit  college  in  order 
that  he  might  serve  in  the  war  with  his  father. 
In  a  battle  the  boy  was  wounded  and  carried  to 
the  rear.  As  soon  as  it  was  possible  his  father 
went  to  see  how  dangerously  he  was  hurt.  When 
he  wras  told  that  the  boy  was  not  seriously  hurt, 
he  ordered  him  to  mount  his  horse  and  continue 
in  the  fight.  This  the  plucky  boy  gladly  did. 

The  greatest  thing  about  General  Forrest  was 
his  self-possession.  Excitement  never  found  a 
place  in  his  calm  mind.  He  was  able  to  reason 
calmly  and  rapidly,  no  matter  how  serious  the 
questions  before  him.  On  the  battlefield,  the 
unexpected  thing  always  happens.  Even  at  such 
times  his  presence  of  mind  never  failed  him. 

In  addition  to  this  calm  and  ready  mind  w7as 
a  native  cunning  which  always  gave  him  the 
advantage  over  his  foe. 

On  one  occasion  he  wras  out  with  a  small  brigade 
of  untrained  men  and  he  wished  the  enemy  to 
think  he  had  a  large  number  of  followers.  So  he 
had  some  of  the  Union  sympathizers  arrested  and 
placed  under  guard.  He  got  a  number  of  drums 
which  he  caused  to  be  beaten  at  all  hours  of  the 
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day  and  night.  He  had  his  troops  marched  by  in 
sight  of  these  prisoners.  When  these  troops 
passed  by  and  out  of  sight,  they  returned  by 
another  route,  mounted  their  horses  and  filed  by 
as  cavalry  over  the  same  road  which  they  had 
just  passed.  These  prisoners  were  then  permitted 
to  escape.  Of  course,  just  as  General  Forrest 
intended,  they  went  back  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  commander  and  reported  the  great  strength 
of  the  Confederate  force. 

At  many  places  in  the  official  report  by  the 
Federal  commanders  we  can  find  Forrest's  Cavalry 
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reported  many  times  larger  than  the  number  he 
ever  had.  This  shows  how  well  he  could  deceive 
his  foe. 

He  was  a  very  active  man.  His  restless  nature 
would  not  allow  him  to  remain  in  camp  longer 
than  was  necessary  to  rest  his  men  and  shoe  his 
horses.  He  was  always  on  the  move  and  never 
satisfied  unless  he  was  whipping  somebody. 

He  said:  "War  means  fighting,  and  fighting 
means  killing,'  and  when  the  enemy  were  not 
hunting  him,  he  was  hunting  them.  If  ever  a 
man  had  a  charmed  life  such  was  his.  The 
assassin's  bullet,  the  gun  and  sabre  of  the  open 
fight  failed  to  touch  him.  He  was  in  more  than 
one  hundred  battles  and  had  twenty-seven  horses 
shot  under  him. 

On  one  occasion  his  horse  had  carried  him  so 
far  into  the  line  of  the  Union  forces  before  he 
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could  check  him  and  turn  to  retreat  that  the 
soldiers  rushed  forward  and  attempted  to  surround 
and  capture  or  kill  him.  They  fired  at  him  from 
all  sides,  shouting,  "Shoot  that  man,'  'Knock 
him  off  his  horse.'  So  close  were  they  at  one 
lime  that  one  infantryman  pushed  his  musket 
almost  against  Forrest's  side  and  fired.  The  ball 
entered  just  above  the  left  hip  and  lodged  against 
the  spinal  column. 

His  horse  though  mortally  shot,  leaped  from 
his  rider's  assailants  and  General  Forrest  with 
pistol  in  hand  opened  a  way  through  which  he 
spurred  his  horse  and  fied .  It  was  many  weeks 
before  he  recovered  from  this  severe  wound.  The 
noble  steed  that  had  done  such  great  service  in 
this  trying  experience  died  from  his  wrounds  the 
next  day. 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  told  showing  the 
esteem  in  which  Forrest  was  held  by  the  people. 
As  his  army  wras  retreating  one  day  an  old  lady 
ran  out  of  her  house  to  the  gate  and  urged  him 
to  turn  back  and  fight.  As  he  rode  on  without 
stopping,  she  shook  her  fist  at  him  and  cried, 
"Oh,  you  great  big,  cowardly  rascal,  I  only  wish 
old  Forrest  were  here;  he  would  make  you  fight.' 

General  Forrest  was  very  brave  himself  and  had 
no  patience  with  a  coward.  One  day  during  the 
thickest  of  the  fight  he  saw  one  of  his  men  running 
without  hat  or  gun.  In  an  instant  Forrest  seized 
him,  threw7  him  to  the  ground  and  while  the 
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bullets  were  whistling  around  him,  gave  the  man 
a  severe  thrashing  with  a  stick.  Every  soldier 
knew  it  was  expected  of  him  to  fight  to  the  death 
if  it  became  necessary,  and  knew  that  General 
Forrest  had  no  mercy  for  a  coward.  On  one 

•/ 

occasion  he  shot  the  color-bearer  for  stampeding. 
At  another  time  he  did  the  same  thing  to  stop 
some  panic  stricken  Confederates. 

The  battle  of  Okolona  was  a  very  sad  one  for 
General  Forrest.  It  was  here  his  brother  was 
killed.  His  grief  was  overpowering  when  he 
realized  the  brother,  who  on  account  of  his 
father's  death,  had  been  tenderly  reared  and 
carefully  educated,  was  dying.  Although  he  was 
in  hot  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  he  for  a  moment 
seemed  to  forget  the  great  responsibility  of  his 
position  as  Commander.  He  dismounted,  picked 
up  his  dying  brother  and  held  him  in  his  arms 
as  he  would  a  child  until  his  lifeblood  was  spent. 
The  rough  soldier  kissed  his  dead  brother  ten- 
derly, with  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  laid 
him  gently  on  the  ground,  took  one  last  look,  and 
then  the  look  of  grief  gave  way  to  one  of  fierce- 
ness. He  sprang  to  his  horse  shouting  to  his 
bugler,  "Blow  the  charge,'  and  swept  on  ahead 
of  his  men  after  the  fleeing  enemy.  It  was  not 
long  until  he  came  up  with  them  and  they  turned 
and  renewed  the  battle.  The  General,  maddened 
by  the  death  of  his  brother,  fought  as  he  had 
never  fought  before.  Soon  his  horse  was  killed 
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under  him,  and  he  mounted  another,  belonging 
to  one  of  the  escorts  who  had  just  ridden  up.  In 
a  few  minutes  this  horse  was  also  killed.  Forrest 
killed  three  men  with  his  sword  in  this  terrible 
fight  before  the  Federals  yielded  and  fled  from 
the  field. 

General  Forrest  was  a  desperate  fighter  and 
fought  with  reckless  courage.  His  plan  of  fight- 
ing was  to  have  his  men  dismount  from  their 
horses  and  mix  with  the  enemy.  He  was  always 
in  the  front  leading  his  men  and  not  in  the  rear 
spying  out  the  field  with  a  glass.  He  led  the 
charge  in  some  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  hotly 
contested  battles  during  the  war. 

His  record  during  the  war  makes  him  first  of 
the  cavalry  leaders,  and  one  of  the  half-dozen 
great  soldiers  of  our  country. 

When  the  great  war  was  over  and  all  his  black 
hair  wras  silvered,  his  heart,  too,  was  subdued; 
he  became  very  conscious  of  the  Unseen  Power 
that  had  spared  him  through  so  many  battles. 

His  faithful  friend,  Major  Charles  W.  Anderson, 
visited  him  a  few  months  before  his  death.  He 
at  once  noticed  a  softness  of  expression  and  a 
mildness  of  manner  which  he  had  not  noticed  in 
the  trying  times  of  war. 

General  Forrest,  as  if  reading  his  thoughts, 
said:  "Major  I  am  not  the  man  you  were  with 
so  long  and  knew  so  well.  I  hope  I  am  a  better 
man  now  than  then.  I  have  been  and  am  trying 
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to  lead  another  kind  of  life.  I  have  for  some 
time  been  a  member  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church.  My  wife  has  been  praying  for  me 
all  these  years,  and  I  feel  now  that  through  her 
prayers  my  life  has  been  spared  and  I  passed 
safely  through  so  many  dangers.' 

Although  he  received  the  tenderest  and  most 
skilled  attention,  the  dread  disease  which  was 
destroying  his  life  could  not  be  stayed,  and  at 
his  home  in  Memphis,  on  October  29th,  1877,  he 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 

His  death  created  sadness  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Many  of  those  against  whom  he  had 
fought  in  battle  united  with  the  South  to  pay 
tribute  to  his  memory,  and  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  high  and  low  degree  followed  his  body 
to  the  grave. 
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ALBERT  SIDNEY  JOHNSTON. 


BOYHOOD  AND  SCHOOL  DAYS. 

Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  born  on  the  2r/i 
day  of  February,  1803,  in  the  village  of  Wash- 
ington, Mason  county,  Kentucky.  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Doctor  John  Johnston,  a  physi- 
cian, and  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  that  town. 
His  mother  was  a  Miss  Harris,  the  daughter  of 
Edward  Harris,  an  old  settler  who  had  emigrated 
from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Harris  was  a  good  man, 
and  had  great  respect  for  the  Sabbath.  He  had 
been  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  was  appointed 
military  store  keeper  and  post-master  at  Wash- 
ington, Kentucky,  by  President  George  Washing- 
ton. A  letter  to  the  Postmaster-General  can  be 
seen  now  in  which  he  resigned  the  position  of 
postmaster,  because  some  new  postal  arrangement 
required  him  to  open  the  mail  on  Sunday,  which 
he  did  not  think  was  right.  The  letter  plainly 
shows  him  to  have  been  an  educated  and  thought- 
ful man. 

His  daughter,  General  Johnston's  mother,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  beautiful  lady  of  fine  intellect, 
and  sterling  worth.  She  had  received  a  most 
excellent  training  from  her  wrise  and  good  father, 
which  she  transmitted  to  her  sons. 
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Doctor  Johnston  was  a  skilled  physician.  He 
knew  the  value  of  education,  and  gave  his  children 
the  best  the  times  afforded. 

The  boyhood  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was 
very  simple  and  without  show.  He  was  reared 
in  the  countrv  and  at  a  time  when  the  habits  of 
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all  classes  were  plain.  Captain  Wilson  Duke, 
one  of  Johnston's  close  friends  of  his  youth,  used 
laughingly  to  tell  how  he  tore  off  his  ruffled  shirt 
collar  and  hid  his  shoes  on  the  road  to  school, 
from  fear  of  Albert  Johnston's  ridicule. 

Young  Johnston  had  a  very  high  temper,  but 
he  had  judgment  and  power  of  self-control  that 
always  held  him  in  check.  His  eldest  sister  said 

./ 

of  him  that,  when  a  boy,  he  was  fearless  and 
impetuous,  but  kind,  affectionate,  and  just. 

He  was  a  handsome,  proud,  manly,  earnest,  and 
self  reliant  boy.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
courage  in  boyhood.  He  was  a  born  gentleman, 
and  was  as  far  from  being  a  bully  as  any  boy  in 
the  world,  yet  he  was  one  whom  the  bullies  left 
alone. 

General  Johnston  told  an  anecdote  of  his  early 
boyhood  from  which  we  can  draw  many  valuable 
lessons.  Playing  marbles  "for  keeps"  was  a 
favorite  sport  of  his  school-boy  days;  and  he  was 
so  skilled  and  successful  a  player  that  he  had  won 
a  whole  jar  full  of  marbles.  It  was  at  this  time 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  w7in  all  of  the  marbles 
in  town,  in  the  State,  and  eventually  in  the  world 
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Filled  with  enthusiasm,  he  began  to  cast  about 
for  the  means  and  concluded  the  wisest  thing  for 
him  to  do  would  be  to  bury  them  as  he  won  them. 
He  buried  his  jar  very  secretly,  reserving  only 
marbles  enough  "to  begin  life  on.'  He  was  very 
successful  and  added  daily  to  his  store.  Only  one 
competitor  stood  against  him  who  seemed  to  have 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  marbles.  At  last  he 
too  succumbed  and  young  Johnston  went  with  a 
jar  larger  than  the  first  to  add  to  his  spoil.  To 
his  dismay  he  found  his  treasure  gone.  The  boy 
who  held  out  so  long  had  watched  him  wrhere  he 
hid  his  treasure,  robbed  him,  and  then  staked 
and  lost  all  his  ill  gotten  gains.  The  second  jar 
contained  the  same  marbles  as  the  first.  General 
Johnston  said  that  he  felt  the  lesson  a  distinct 
rebuke  and  his  plan  soon  vanished. 

In  school  Johnston  was  a  brilliant  student. 
Mr.  John  P.  Morton,  of  Louisville,  who  sat  next  him 
in  class,  says:  "He  was  conspicuous  for  always 
knowing  his  lessons.'  In  1822  his  brother,  Josiah 
S.  Johnston,  then  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Louisiana,  procured  for  him  an  appointment  to 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

His  sister  tells  an  interesting  story  of  him.  He 
had  a  beautiful  riding  horse,  which  he  thought 
of  selling  before  leaving  for  West  Point.  As  the 
time  approached  for  his  departure  he  would  turn 
his  favorite  out  of  the  stable  and  watch  his  graceful 
movements  as  he  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  the 
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pasture.  When  the  time  came  for  him  to  go,  he 
gave  him  to  his  sister,  saying:  "I  cannot  sell  that 
horse  into  hands  where  he  would  be  badly  treated  ; 
but  YOU  will  treat  him  well.'  He  always  treated 
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his  horse  and  dog  with  the  kindest  consideration. 
Often  he  would  walk  and  lead  his  horse,  when  it 
had  become  tired. 

In  West  Point  Johnston  made  a  good  record. 
In  June,  1826,  he  was  graduated,  ranking  eighth 
in  his  class.  When  the  final  examination  came 
he  felt  satisfied  that  he  had  mastered  everything 
in  the  course  but  two  problems.  The  first  thing 
he  was  called  upon  to  do,  was  to  discuss  one  of 
these  problems.  On  this  he  failed,  hoping  for 
better  luck  the  next  time;  but  to  his  dismay  the 
next  question  was  the  other  neglected  problem. 
He  again  failed.  He  was  ordered  to  take  his 
seat.  He  felt  that  his  reputation  was  at  stake, 
so  he  briefly  stated  to  the  professor  that  these 
were  the  only  problems  in  the  whole  course  he 
could  not  solve.  He  was  sternly  ordered  to  take 
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his  seat,  which  he  did.  If  the  matter  had  ended 
here,  he  would  have  failed  and  lost  his  commis- 
sion; but  as  soon  as  the  class  was  dismissed  he 
sent  a  letter  to  the  examiners  stating  the  facts 
and  challenging  the  most  rigid  test. 

Finally  he  was  given  another  long  and  searching 
examination.  In  spite  of  the  reduction  on  account 
of  the  previous  failure  and  of  skill  in  drawing, 
lie  was  graded  eighth  in  his  class. 
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On  account  of  his  high  rank  in  his  class  he  was 
entitled  to  select  the  arm  of  the  service  he  pre- 
ferred. Whether  the  artillery  or  the  infantry. 
Had  a  cavalry  corps  then  existed,  he  would  have 
entered  it;  but  between  the  artillery  and  the 
infantry,  he  chose  the  latter.  He  selected  the 
infantry  because  it  was  employed  in  more  active 
service  than  the  artillery.  He  was  assigned  to 
the  Second  Infantry  to  take  effect  July  1st,  1826. 
He  left  the  Military  Academy  with  kind  feelings 
to  his  class-mates,  and  a  high  regard  for  the  insti- 
tution. 

Soon  after  this  appointment,  he  was  offered  the 
position  of  aid  to  General  Scott,  and  from  his  own 
judgment  refused  it,  saying  that  although  much 
gratified  to  have  been  mentioned  by  General 
Scott,  he  felt  that  the  life  of  inactivity  in  a  large 
city  did  not  accord  with  his  views,  and  that  he 
preferred  to  go  to  the  far  West  and  enter  at  once 
upon  the  active  duties  of  his  profession.  For  the 
refusal  of  this  offer  extended  as  a  kindness,  General 
Scott  for  a  long  time  regarded  Mr.  Johnston  with 
unusual  coolness. 

Johnston  was  assigned  to  "The  Sixth"  as  Second 
Lieutenant  under  General  Henry  Atkinson.  This 
was  considered  the  "crack"  regiment;  so  he  at 
once  proceeded  rejoicing  to  its  headquarters  at 
Jefferson  Barracks. 
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The  Barracks  was  near  enough  to  St.  Louis  to 
allow  the  young  officer  to  mingle  in  its  gay  society. 
It  was  here  at  a  ball  that  Lieutenant  Johnston 
met  for  the  first  time  Miss  Henrietta  Preston. 
It  was  not  long  until  a  mutual  love  prompted  an 
engagement,  and  they  were  married  January  2uth, 
1829. 

There  were  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
Lieutenant  Johnston  and  his  wife.  A  friend,  who 
knew  them  well,  said  that  he  never  knew  two 
people  more  alike  in  character.  They  were  often 
mistaken  for  brother  and  sister.  Mrs.  Johnston's 
manner  was  full  of  dignity  and  ease.  She  had  a 
firm  yet  gentle  temper.  She  was  very  fond  of 
poetry  and  wrote  it  with  ease  and  feeling.  She 
was  much  beloved  by  her  family  and  friends. 
Her  husband  said,-,  it  was  impossible  to  have  felt 
her  influence  and  aftenvards  to  cherish  low  views; 
that  to  her  he  owed  the  wish  to  be  truly  great. 
For  three  years  the  married  life  of  this  happy 
couple  was  simple  and  uneventful  in  their  home 
at  Jefferson  Barracks.  But  these  happy  and 
peaceful  days  were  soon  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
rude  note  of  war. 

The  Black  Hawk  War  broke  out  in  1832.  To 
this  war  Johnston  went  and  gave  noble  service. 
The  time  he  was  away  in  this  war  was  a  season 
of  sore  trial  to  his  wife.  She  said  that  on  one 
occasion  during  this  time  their  daughter  supposed 
to  be  dead  was,  by  God's  mercy  restored  to  them. 
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The  child  was  in  her  coffin;  hut  a  lady  thought 
she  saw  signs  of  life  and  by  a  hot  bath  and  other 
remedies  restored  her,  and  she  still  lives.  A  letter 
Mrs.  Johnston  wrote  her  mother  gives  us  an  idea 
of  her  feelings  at  this  time.  In  this  letter  she 
said:  "Between  physical  fatigue  and  mental  anx- 
iety for  my  children,  for  you  and  for  my  good 
husband,  I  am  scarcely  myself.  I  try  to  be 
cheerful.  God  alone  knows  how  it  will  end.  I 
have  been  busy  today  making  up  flannel  for  my 
husband,  and  writing  to  him.' 

When  Johnston  returned  to  Jefferson  Barracks 
he  found  Mrs.  Johnston  broken  in  health.  Her 
failing  health  made  her  long  for  the  quiet  of  a 
permanent  home.  So  she  urged  her  husband  to 
resign  from  the  army.  Although  he  regretted 
very  much  to  give  up  the  army  life,  yet  to  gratify 
the  cherished  wish  of  her  heart,  he  did  so,  and 
bought  a  farm  near  St.  Louis.  It  was  sincerely 
hoped  that  her  health  could  be  regained,  but  con- 
sumption had  taken  a  deadly  hold  of  her  consti- 
tution. Mr.  Johnston  devoted  all  of  his  time  to 
the  care  of  his  invalid  wife,  whom  he  tenderly 
nursed  until  on  the  12th  of  August,  1835,  she 
died. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Johnston  made 
the  home  he  prepared  in  anticipation  of  happiness 
his  refuge  in  affliction.  He  had  left  his  children* 
who  were  so  young  as  to  require  female  care, 
with  their  grandmother,  Mrs.  Preston,  at  Louisville. 
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Mr.  Johnston  was  in  such  great  distress  of  mind 
that  he  did  not  remain  long  on  his  farm.  He 
heard  the  appeals  in  behalf  of  Texas.  He  heard 
of  the  heroism  and  suffering  of  the  emigrants  from 
the  United  States  and  speedily  decided  to  help 
them.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier,  and  by 
his  personal  qualities,  both  physical  and  mental, 
soon  attained  notice  and  rapidly  rose  through  all 
the  grades  to  the  command  of  the  army,  succeed- 
ing General  Felix  Houston.  General  Houston  was 
so  angered  by  his  appointment,  that  he  sent 
General  Johnston  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel. 

This  challenge  was  immediately  accepted  and 
the  next  morning  at  seven  o'clock  was  fixed  for 
the  hour  of  meeting.  There  were  no  dueling 
pistols  to  be  found  in  the  camp,  so  it  was  proposed 
to  use  General  Houston's  horse  pistols.  General 
Johnston  was  a  poor  shot  with  a  pistol,  while 
General  Houston's  unrivaled  skill  was  well  known. 
It  is  a  wonder  he  did  not  select  the  sword,  with 
which  he  would  have  had  the  advantage.  General 
Houston's  superior  skill  prevailed,  and  General 
Johnston  fell,  with  a  bullet  through  his  hip.  From 
this  wound  he  lay  for  weeks  at  the  point  of  death. 

While  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  General  Johnston  rescued  a  little  girl 
and  her  brother  from  the  Indians.  The  parents 
of  the  children  were  killed  while  walking  with 
their  children  one  Sunday  afternoon.  The  babe 
was  also  killed,  but  the  other  two  children,  a  girl 
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of  seven  and  a  boy  of  five,  were  captured  and  held 
by  the  Indians. 

General  Johnston  heard  of  the  killing,  followed 
the  Indians,  and  overtook  them  near  a  thicket, 
where  he  scattered  the  red  men  and  captured  the 
children.  On  hearing  the  approach  of  the  sol- 
diers, the  Indians  pierced  the  boy  in  the  side  with 
a  spear,  and  struck  the  girl  on  the  head,  leaving 
them  for  dead.  The  little  girl  soon  revived  and 
dragged  her  little  brother  from  the  bushes.  She 
responded  to  the  calls  of  the  soldiers,  and  General 
Johnston  took  her  up  behind  him  on  his  horse 
after  caressing  her  and  soothing  her  sorrowing, 
frightened  heart,  and  left  her  with  a  good  minister 
and  his  family. 

At  fifteen  years  of  age  this  child  married  the 
Rev.  Orsenus  Fisher,  and  Mrs.  Rebecca  J.  Fisher 
is  today  the  honored  and  beautiful,  although 
aged,  President  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas. 

Little  Rebecca  Gilleland — Mrs.  Fisher — always 
remained  a  close  friend  to  General  Johnston;  the 
surviving  wife  of  General  Johnston  sent  to  the 
Daughters  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  because  of 
their  love  for  Mrs.  Fisher,  the  helmet,  sleeve,  and 
sword  of  General  Johnston  which  he  wore  at 
Shiloh.  These  are  kept  in  a  glass  case  in  the 
Capitol  Building,  in  the  room  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 

In   1838   he  was   made   Secretary   of   War   by 
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President  M.  B.  Lamar  of  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
which  position  he  held  for  two  years. 

When  Texas  had  been  annexed  to  the  United 
States,  and  her  disputed  boundary  brought  on  a 
war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  he 
wTas  made  Colonel  of  a  Volunteer  Regiment  of 
Texas  Rifles. 

On  October  3rd,  1843,  Mr.  Johnston  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Eliza  Griffin,  a  lady  of  great  beauty, 
talents,  and  accomplishments.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion now  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In 
partnership  with  a  friend  he  purchased  a  farm 
of  4,428  acres  in  Texas.  For  this  farm  they  paid 
$16,000,  a  price  much  too  large.  Mr.  Johnston 
paid  his  part  of  this  amount,  but  his  friend  became 
so  involved  in  debt  that  he  could  not  pay  his 
part.  He  appealed  to  Mr.  Johnston  to  buy  his 
half  of  the  farm,  which  he  did.  His  friend  was 
saved  but  he  sacrificed  himself. 

The  years  between  1842  and  1846  were  spent 
in  the  vain  effort  to  pay  for  the  farm.  He  remain- 
ed on  his  farm  until  1849,  when  President  Taylor 
appointed  him  a  pay-master.  He  served  in  this 
capacity  for  more  than  five  years  and  made  six 
tours  riding  over  4,000  miles  each  year  on  the 
Indian  frontier  of  Texas.  He  paid  to  the  troops 
between  $40,000  and  $50,000  every  four  months. 

He  had  to  go  from  Austin,  Texas,  to  New 
Orleans  to  get  this  money.  As  he  returned  he 
went  by  steamer  to  Galveston,  thence  by  steam- 
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boat  to  Houston,  and  thence  by  stage,  a  distance 
of  cne  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles,  to  Austin. 
The  journey  was  continued  day  and  night  for  about 
a  week.  In  addition  to  perils  by  sea  and  yellow 
fever,  the  stage  road  had  its  dangers.  There  was 
great  danger  of  robbery.  The  money  was  in  gold 
and  silver  coin  packed  in  an  iron  chest  and  was 
always  placed  between  the  feet  of  two  guards 
who  watched  in  turn  from  New  Orleans  to  Austin. 

When  on  trips  paying  soldiers  General  John- 
ston's bed  was  made  of  a  buffalo  robe  and  some 
blankets;  and  two  daily  meals  of  cold  bread,  cold 
ham  and  black  coffee,  with  an  occasional  bird  or 
wild  duck,  shot  by  the  road. 

In  1855  President  Pierce  appointed  him  Colonel 
of  the  Second  Cavalry.  He  remained  in  command 
of  this  regiment  and  this  Department  of  Texas 
until  1857,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  command 
of  the  expedition  to  restore  order  among  the 
Mormons  in  Utah,  who  were  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  National  Government.  By  the  suc- 
cessful manner  in  which  he  executed  this  delicate 
and  hazardous  mission,  he  won  just  reputation 
for  his  energy  and  wisdom,  and  in  1857  was  made 
Brigadier-General.  He  held  this  position  till 
April  9th,  1861. 

He  viewed  with  grief  the  approaching  conflict 
between  the  States.  He  was  deeply  attached  to 
the  government,  and  felt  that  its  highest  posts 
were  within  the  reach  of  his  ambition,  but  when 
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he  heard  of  the  secession  of  Texas,  he  felt  it  was 
his  duty  to  go  with  his  State,  and  on  April  9th, 
1861,  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States. 

At  this  time  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Pacific,  stationed  in  California.  It 
was  a  long  journey  from  where  he  was  to  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  and  it  was  September  before  he 
reached  there.  He  at  once  tendered  his  service 
to  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

This  brave  and  true  soldier  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  record  for  he  was  spared  to  do  service 
for  only  a  few  months  in  the  Confederate  Army. 
At  that  early  period  of  the  war  no  Confederate 
Commander  held  higher  place  in  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  Southern  Army  and  people. 
What  his  record  might  have  been,  was  lost  to  all 
time  in  his  early  death,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  April  6th,  1862. 

He  met  his  death  in  leading  a  charge.  Senator 
Isham  G.  Harris,  of  Tennessee,  who  was  with 
him,  gives  the  following  account  of  his  death: 
'I  galloped  to  Colonel  Statham  only  about  two 
hundred  yards  distant,  gave  the  order  sent  him 
and  galloped  back  to  the  General,  where  a  moment 
before  I  had  left  him.  I  rode  up  to  his  right 
side  and  said:  'General,  your  order  is  delivered 
and  General  Statham  is  in  motion,'  but  as  I  was 
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uttering  the  sentence,  the  General  reeled  from 
me  in  a  manner  that  indicated  he  was  falling  from 
his  horse.  I  put  my  left  arm  around  his  neck, 
grasped  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  righted  him 
up  in  the  saddle.  I  bent  forward  as  I  did  so,  and 
looking  him  in  the  face  said:  'General,  are  you 
wounded?'  In  a  very  deliberate  and  emphatic 
tone  he  answered,  'Yes,  and  I  fear  seriously.' 
At  that  moment  I  requested  Captain  Wickham 
to  go  with  all  possible  speed  for  a  surgeon,  to 
send  the  first  one  he  could  find,  but  to  proceed 
until  he  could  find  Dr.  Yandell,  the  medical 
director,  and  bring  him.  The  General's  hold  upon 
the  rein  relaxed,  and  it  dropped  from  his  hand, 
I  supporting  him  with  my  left  hand,  gathered 
his  rein  with  my  right,  in  which  I  held  my  own, 
and  guided  both  horses  to  a  valley  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  the  rear.  My  impression 
is  that  he  did  not  live  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
minutes  from  the  time  he  received  his  wound.  His 
body  was  wrapped  in  a  mantle  to  conceal  his  death 
from  the  army,  and  taken  to  Corinth,  and  thence 
to  New  Orleans,  and  placed  in  a  vault,  where  it 
remained  until  January  24th,  1867,  when  it  was 
taken  to  Gal  vest  on,  Texas,  for  final  burial.' 

General  Johnston  was  a  man  to  be  loved,  to 
be  reverenced,  and  to  be  emulated.  One  who 
had  known  him  most  intimately  writes:  "He  was 
gentle  to  women  and  children,  tender  to  the  weak 
and  suffering,  gracious  to  subordinates  and  depend- 
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ents,  just  and  magnanimous  to  equals  and  rivals, 
respectful  to  superiors  and  tolerant  to  all  men.' 
No  eulogy  has  been  composed,  no  tribute  has 
been  rendered,  giving  more  fitting  expression  to 
the  lofty  qualities  that  marked  the  illustrious 
dead,  when  living,  than  the  following  beautiful 
epitaph  which  was  found  pasted  on  a  rough  board 
attached  to  the  tomb  by  a  lady  passing  through 
the  St.  Louis  Cemetery  of  New  Orleans. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

BY  JOHN  S.  DIMITRY  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

''Behind  this  stone  is  laid  for  a  season  A.  S. 
Johnston,  a  General  in  the  Army  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  who  fell  at  Shiloh,  Tennessee,  on 
the  sixth  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two. 

A  man  tried  in  many  high  offices  and  Critical 
enterprises  and  found  faithful  in  all. 

His  life  was  one  long  sacrifice  of  interest  to 
conscience;  and  even  that  life  on  a  woful  Sabbath, 
did  he  yield  as  a  holocaust,  at  his  country's 
need — not  wholly  understood  was  he  while  he 
lived;  but  in  his  death  his  greatness  stands  con- 
fessed, in  a  people's  tears. 

Resolute,  moderate,  clear  of  envy,  yet  not 
wanting  in  that  finer  ambtion  which  makes  men 
great  and  pure. 

In  his  honor  impregnable;  in  his  sublimity  sub- 
lime. No  country  e'er  had  a  truer  son — no  causa 
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a  nobler  champion;  no  people  a  bolder  defender; 
no  principle  a  purer  victim,  than  the  dead  soldier 
who  sleeps  here. 

The  cause  for  which  he  perished  is  lost,  the 
people  for  whom  he  fought  are  crushed-  -the  hopes 
in  which  he  trusted  are  shattered;  the  flag  he 
loved  guides  no  more  the  charging  lines. 

But  his  fame  consigned  to  the  keeping  of  that 
time,  which  happily  is  not  so  much  the  tomb  of 
virtue  as  it's  shrine,  shall  in  years  to  come  fire 
modest  worth  to  noble  ends. 

In  honor  now  our  great  captain  rests ;  a  bereaved 
people  mourn  him;  the  commonwealth  proudly 
claims  him,  and  history  shall  cherish  him  among 
those  choice  spirits  who,  holding  their  conscience 
with  blame,  have  been  in  all  conjunctions  true 
to  themselves,  their  people  and  their  God.' 

MRS.  JOSEPH  B.  DIBRELL. 
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FORT  SUMTER. 


The  first  gun  fired  in  a  great  war  is  always  an 
event  by  which  to  mark  time.  In  the  war  between 
the  States  all  the  Southern  States  were  aroused 
to  the  necessity  for  action,  but  the  nucleus  about 
which  the  storm  wras  to  center  was  the  little  State 
of  South  Carolina. 

On  December  20th,  1860,  the  ordinance  of 
secession  was  passed  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  by  which 
the  Palmetto  State  withdrew  from  the  Union  of 
States.  Six  days  after  this  action  on  the  part  of 
South  Carolina,  at  dead  of  night,  Major  Anderson 
and  the  United  States  troops  garrisoned  at  Fort 
Moultrie  on  Sullivan's  Island,  South  Carolina, 
moved  over  to  Fort  Sumter  and  there  established 
themselves.  This  was  done  because  the  fort  was 
a  more  secure  place  than  Fort  Moultrie. 

This  movement  of  Major  Anderson  in  such 
unsettled  times  was  really  the  first  step  in  a 
declaration  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  the  seceding  States.  Fort  Sumter  is  about 
three  miles  from  Charleston  and  in  the  mouth 
of  her  harbor,  a  mile  equidistant  from  Fort 
Moultrie  and  Sullivan's  Island  on  one  side,  and 
Fort  Johnson  and  Morris  Island  on  the  other. 
The  site  had  been  ceded  by  the  State  of  South 
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Carolina  to  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  general  protection  of  all  the  States.  It  covered 
about  two  and  a  half  acres  .  In  form  it  was  five 
sided,  rising  directly  out  of  the  water,  and  built 
on  an  artificial  foundation  of  granite,  sand  and 
mud.  Its  wall  was  forty  feet  high  and  was  of 
brick  and  concrete.  In  thickness  it  ranged  from 
five  to  ten  feet,  and  on  the  North,  East  and  West 
was  pierced  by  three  tiers  of  guns. 

As  soon  as  South  Carolina  separated  from  the 
Union  she  demanded  back  the  land  ceded  to  the 
General  Government,  offering  to  pay  for  the  forti- 
fications upon  it.  President  Buchanan  refused 
to  withdraw  the  United  States  troops  from  Fort 
Sumter,  and  sent  the  "Star  of  the  West,'  a  small 
ship,  with  troops  to  re-enforce  the  Fort.  A  few 
shots  fired  from  Morris  Island  by  the  Confederates 
on  January  9th,  1861,  caused  her  to  turn  her  back 
and  she  returned  to  New  York. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy in  Montgomery,  February,  1861,  three 
Commissioners  were  sent  to  Washington  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  United  States  for  friendship  and 
peace.  Mr.  Lincoln  would  not  receive  these  men 
officially;  however  they  waited  a  long  while  in 
Washington,  hoping  to  arrange  for  a  peaceful 
surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  to  the  Confederates. 
But  on  April  8th  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Pickens,  heard  that  a  United  States  fleet  was 
on  its  way  to  strengthen  Fort  Sumter.  This  was 
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a  declaration  of  war  in  truth  and  General  Beaure- 
gard,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Confederate 
forces  around  Charleston,  received  orders  from 
the  Confederate  Government  at  Montgomery  to 
demand  the  evacuation  of  the  fort.  This  he  did, 
notifying  Major  Anderson  that  if  it  was  not 
evacuated  he  would  bombard  it.  Finally  at  4:3:) 
a.  m.  on  April  12th,  1861,  the  Confederates  began 
the  bombardment,  which  they  kept  up  for  thirty- 
three  hours,  when  the  United  States  flag  was 
lowered  on  the  Fort  and  on  April  14th  the  sur- 
render of  the  Fort  was  made  to  the  Confederates. 
The  United  States  garrison  was  allowed  to  salute 
their  flag  and  were  then  taken  out  and  conveyed 
to  the  United  States  gunboats  waiting  outside 
the  bar  and  carried  to  New  York.  There  were 
none  killed  in  this  engagement  except  two  United 
States  soldiers  in  the  Fort,  and  they  were  killed 
by  the  bursting  of  their  own  cannon  in  firing  the 
salute  to  their  own  flag. 

Fort  Sumter  was  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Confederates  and  was  to  live  a  storm v  life.     It 
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suffered  three  principle  and  eight  minor  bombard- 
ments by  the  United  States  troops,  and  forty-six 
thousand  projectiles  wrere  hurled  at  it  during  the 
war.  Thirty-five  hundred  tons  of  metal  were 
hurled  at  it,  and  twenty-four  hundred  tons  hit 
it,  but  the  Confederates  held  their  Fort.  For 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  days  and  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  nights  it  was  under  a  steady  fire,  and 
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for  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  days  an  occa- 
sional fire,  making  in  all  two  hundred  and  eighty 
days  under  fire. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  an  artillery  post  with 
five  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  eighty  guns.  An 
attack  was  made  on  it  April,  1863,  when  nine 
United  States  vessels  took  part  and  bombarded 
it  for  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  but  they 
withdrew  after  this  time  with  five  out  of  the  nine 
vessels  disabled;  one,  the  "Keokuk"  sunk  in  the 
harbor  the  next  day,  and  in  five  days  they  with- 
drew from  the  waters  about  Sumter.  (The  guns 
on  the  ;'Keokuk"  were  afterwards  raised  by  the 
Confederates  after  being  abandoned  by  the  United 
§tates  authorities,  and  were  vised  in  the  defense 
of  Charleston  in  the  later  part  of  the  war.) 

The  great  bombardment  of  the  Fort  occurred 
in  August,  1863,  and  lasted  sixteen  days,  but  it 
did  not  surrender.  The  authorities  decided  that 
it. could  no  longer  be  used  as  an  artillery  post,  so 
Cc-lonel, .  Rhett  withdrew7  his  artillery,  and  Maior 
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Stephen  Elliott  took  charge  with  about  three 
hundred  and  thirty-two  infantrymen,  on  Septem- 
ber, 1863,  and  right  well  did  they  hold  their  post. 
The  second  great  bombardment  occurred  Octo- 
ber 26-December  6th,  1863,  lasting  forty-one 
days.  During  this  attack  six  times  was  the  flag 
shot  away  from  its  staff,  and  six  times  with 
dauntless  courage  was  it  replaced;  eighteen  thou- 
sand shot  were  fired  at  plucky  little  Sumter 
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during  this  attack,  and  when  the  demand  was 
made  for  her  to  surrender,  Major  Elliott's 
reply  would  be,  "Come  and  take  her.'  Finally 
Major  Elliott  was  promoted  to  Colonel,  then 
Brigadier-General,  and  sent  to  Virginia,  and  Cap- 
tain John  Mitchell,  a  brave  young  Irishman,  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  three  hundred  men  and  the 
plucky  little  Fort. 

The  Fort  was  now  in  pretty  good  order  for 
defense,  and  by  means  of  sand  bags,  logs,  wrires, 
ropes  and  various  engineering  devices  the  Fort 
was  constantly  repelling  night  attacks  from  the 
United  States  troops,  both  from  their  boats  and 
their  land  batteries  along  the  neighboring  islands. 
Captain  John  Mitchell  was  killed  while  recon- 
noitering  in  July,  1864,  and  Thomas  A.  Huguenin 
was  put  in  command.  After  September  1st,  1864, 
there  was  no  firing  on  the  Fort.  It  stood  silently 
garrisoned,  on  the  watch  but  unsurrendered ! 

Finally  in  February,  1865,  Sherman  with  his 
seventy  thousand  men  passed  through  South 
Carolina  scattering  death,  fire,  destruction  and 
ruin  in  his  path,  wrhen  orders  came  from  the  Con- 
federate Government  to  evacuate  Fort  Sumter. 
For  twelve  months  after  it  had  been  demolished 
as  an  artillery  post,  and  after  the  entire  coast  of 
South  Carolina  had  been  abandoned  to  the  United 
States  troops,  little  Sumter  had  stood  unsurren- 
dered. //  was  never  surrendered,  but  on  the  night 
of  February  17th,  1865,  sadly  her  brave  defenders 
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spiked  her  guns.  Gallant  little  Sumter  whom 
they  had  defended  with  their  best  brain,  blood 
and  courage,  must  be  abandoned,  and  in  perfect 
order  the  three  hundred  brave  men  silently  left 
the  Fort,  stepped  in  the  boats  and  were  landed 
in  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  thus  after  five 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  days  of  seige,  ' 'Sumter 's 
sword  was  sheathed  in  Charleston  bay.' 

MARY  B.  POPPENHEIM. 
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6ENEML  PiEiE  mm  WANT  BEflUBEGABD. 


General  Beauregard  was  born  of  French  parents 
in  New  Orleans,  May  28th,  in  the  year  1818.  His 
parents,  especially  his  mother,  were  of  French 
nobilitv,  which  accounts  for  his  long  Christian 
name- -Pierre  Gustave  Tautant  Beauregard.  At 
ho  me  he  was  called  "Toot,1  and  at  school  and 
among  familiar  acquaintances  he  was  known  as 
"Gus." 

His  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  French  army. 
As  he  was  the  son  of  a  trained  soldier  and  reared 
in  a  military  home,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the 
statement  that  General  Beauregard  was  a  natural- 
born  soldier.  He  had  many  qualities  of  mind 
and  character  shown  in  his  childhood  that  go  to 
make  a  good  soldier. 

In  the  first  place  he  was  a  good  student  in 
school,  obedient  and  manly- -two  things  that 
belong  to  every  great  soldier.  Another  trait  that 
distinguished  General  Beauregard  was  his  great 
determination.  An  incident  occurred  in  his  boy- 
hood which  shows  both  his  determination  and 
self-respect,  and,  certainly,  no  General  of  the  Civil 
War  commanded  more  respect  of  friend  and  foe 
than  did  General  Beauregard. 
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When  about  nine  years  old  he  was  spending  a 
day  at  the  home  of  an  aunt  in  the  neighborhood 
of  his  father's  estate,  where  had  assembled  several 
relatives  and  many  comrades  of  his  own  age. 
Among  the  gentlemen  present  was  one  noted  for 
teasing.  He  had  taken  young  Beauregard  to 
task  and  was  attempting  to  make  a  target  of  him 
for  the  amusement  of  others.  While  he  was 
enjoying  his  practical  jokes,  young  Beauregard, 
his  patience  exhausted,  suddenly  seized  a  stick 
that  lay  near  at  hand,  and  so  violently  and 
rapidly  assaulted  his  tormentor  that  he  forced 
him  to  retreat  to  an  outhouse  close  bv,  where  he 
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stood  guard  over  the  gentleman  until  an  apology 
had  been  made. 

When  a  little  over  ten   years  of  age  he  was 
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thought  to  be  well  prepared  to  become  a  com- 
municant of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  is  a  very 
sacred  and  solemn  occasion.  All  in  readiness, 
the  little  boy,  deeply  serious,  lighted  candle  in 
hand,  as  is  the  custom  among  Roman  Catholics, 
was  advancing  up  the  aisle,  when  the  roll  of  a  drum 
sounded  through  the  church.  Gustave  hesitated, 
looked  toward  his  anxious  family  kneeling  in  their 
pew,- -the  drum  rolled  again,  and  the  boy  turned 
and  dashed  out  after  it,  and  his  act  of  religion 
was  deferred  to  a  later  period. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  he  wras  taken  to  New  York 
where  he  remained  four  years  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Messrs.  Peugnet.  At  sixteen  he  entered 
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the  Military  Academy  of  West  Point,  where  four 
years  later,  July  1,  1838,  he  graduated  second  in 
a  class  of  forty-five,  and  was  at  once  appointed 
Second  Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army.  In  1846-47,  according  to  plans  drawn  up 
by  Captain  Barnard  and  himself,  he  directed  the 
fortification  works  at  the  city  of  Tampico,  Mex. 

Young  Beauregard  won  distinguished  honors  at 
West  Point  as  being  the  best  student  in  the 
record  of  the  school  in  Geography,  Surveying, 
and  Map-Making. 

The  position  of  Engineer  in  an  army  is  an 
important  one.  He  maps  out  for  the  commander 
every  hill,  valley,  river,  forest,  mountain,  and  road 
in  the  whole  country.  Indeed  the  success  of  a 
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great  campaign  very  often  depends  upon  the 
knowledge  of  a  country  where  the  fighting  is  to 
take  place. 

General  Beauregard  and  General  McPherson  of 
the  Federal  Army  rank  as  the  greatest  Military 
Engineers  of  the  United  States. 

In  March,  1847,  he  joined  General  W.  S.  Scott 
against  the  City  of  Mexico;  he  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  in  several  bold 
reconnoissances  before  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo 
and  in  most  of  the  engagements  in  Mexico.  The 
strongest  proof  of  his  genius  in  engineering  mat- 
ters was  shown  in  the  Mexican  War,  when  in 
opposition  to  most  of  the  general  officers  present 
and  others  of  high  authority,  he  advised  an  attack 
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by  the  Western  approaches  of  Mexico.  His  idea 
was  accepted  and  was  successful.  Lieutenant 
Beauregard  was  twice  wounded  in  the  brilliant 
assault  on  the  Garita  de  Belen.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  be  Captain  for  gallant  conduct.  He 
remained  in  the  service  and  was  until  I860  sta- 
tioned in  Louisiana  and  in  charge  of  the  building 
of  the  Custom  House  in  New  Orleans.  Pie  had 
been  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  in  I860,  but  only  held 
it  a  few  days,  as  war  wras  threatening.  Louisiana 
seceded  January  26th,  1861.  Major  Beauregard 
resigned  from  the  United  States  Army,  and  on 
March  1st  became  Brigadier-General  in  the  Con- 
federate States  Army.  General  Beauregard  was 
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assigned  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  prepare 
that  city  for  defence.  It  w^as  by  his  order  that 
the  first  gun  in  defense  of  the  South  was  fired 
April  12th,  1861. 

Shortly    after    four    o'clock    in    the    dull   gray 
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morning  of  Friday,  April  12th,  1861,  signs  of 
excitement  and  agitation  were  seen  among  the 
citizens  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Although 
earlier  than  most  persons  are  astir,  yet  streams 
of  people  poured  through  the  streets  leading  to 
the  wharves  and  Battery.  Fashionable  ladies, 
and  anxious  workmen,  all  looked  toward  the  sea 
watching  tiny  wreaths  of  smoke  curling  upwards 
from  one  point  of  view  on  the  right  and  another 
on  the  left,  James'  and  Sullivan  Islands.  Soon 
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a  dull  heavy  sound  fell  upon  the  ear,  the  whiz  of 
bullets,  heavy  cannonading.  The  stars  and 
stripes  floated  still  over  Fort  Suinter.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Confederate  States  had  hoped  that 
the  little  garrison  would  yield  without  resistance, 
as  the  Fort  was  on  South  Carolina  soil.  The 
letters  and  messages  exchanged  between  Major 
Anderson,  U.  S.  A.,  and  General  Beauregard,  are 
models  of  courtesv,  courage  and  determination. 

^     '  O 

General  Beauregard  offered  to  transport  Major 
Anderson  and  his  command  to  any  United  States 
port  he  might  select,  with  all  company  arms  and 
property  and  private  property  and  permit  him 
to  salute  his  flag  on  leaving  it.  To  this  Major 
Anderson  would  not  consent,  but  as  the  messen- 
gers were  leaving  he  said,  even  if  the  Fort  was  not 
battered  down,  his  command  would  soon  be 
starved  out.  After  more  parleying,  every  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  Government  was 
made  to  avoid  bloodshed.  As  General  Beaure- 
gard learned,  ships  were  at  hand  to  enter  Charles- 
ton harbor  and  relieve  Major  Anderson.  In  spite 
of  warnings,  it  was  ordered  that  fire  be  opened 
on  the  Fort  to  which  Fort  Sumter  at  once  replied, 
and  the  affair  became  a  regular  engagement, 
though  no  casualties  resulted. 

The  Confederate  troops  cheered  the  little  gar- 
rison for  its  plucky  action  and  hooted  at  the 
United  States  ships  lying  inactive  outside.  The 
Fort  surrendered  to  the  Confederates  the  same 
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day,  and  although  it  was  not  usual  to  permit 
it,  the  gallant  garrison  were  allowed  to  salute 
their  flag  upon  leaving  it.  Major  Anderson  and 
his  command  were  sent  out  to  the  Federal  ships 
instead  of  to  prison  and  before  sunset  the  Con- 
federate flag  floated  over  Sumter.  General  Beau- 
regard  considered  it  madness  for  the  enemy's 
fleet  to  try  to  attack  Charleston  from  the  sea. 
Indeed  his  engineering  and  military  genius,  which 
is  considered  only  next  to  that  of  Vauban,  the 
great  French  Engineer,  made  Charleston  impreg- 
nable from  the  sea.  She  was  only  captured  by 
a  combined  land  and  naval  attack.  Shortly  after 
the  fall  of  Sumter,  General  Beauregard  was  placed 
in  command  of  forces  in  Virginia,  and  fought  the 
first  battle  of  Manassas,  or  Bull  Run,  July  21st, 
1861.  He  was,  very  late  in  the  action  superseded 
in  command  by  General  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  his 
superior  officer,  who  however  allowred  Beauregard 
to  conduct  the  engagement  according  to  his  pre- 
vious plans.  The  Southern  troops  wrere  brave 
and  devoted,  but  were  volunteers  and  not  fully 
disciplined.  For  this  or  other  reasons,  the  fleeing 
Federal  troops  were  not  pursued  all  the  way  to 
Washington,  and  it  is  still  thought  by  many  that 
the  Confederate  troops  did  not  reap  the  full  fruits 
of  their  victory,  which  wras  complete.  The  Union 
soldiers  were  supplied  with  everything  that»»should 
or  might  be  used  or  enjoyed.  Many  persons  had 
driven  out  from  Washington  to  enjoy  the  sight  of 
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the  rout  of  the  Southern  forces.  Champagne  was 
provided  in  abundance  as  well  as  other  delicacies. 
The  bloody  field  of  Manassas  showed  the  people  of 
the  North  what  they  had  to  expect,  and  alas, 
preparations  were  begun  which,  too,  surely  showed 
the  great  resources  of  the  Federal  Government. 

January,  1862,  General  Beauregard  was  called 
to  the  Department  of  the  West,  and  second  in 
command  to  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  at 
the  battle  of  Shiloh.  The  first  day,  April  6th, 
the  Confederate  forces  wrere  successful,  but  General 
Johnston  was  killed.  General  Bureaguard  was  in 
bad  health,  and  fresh  and  superior  forces  being 
brought  up  by  the  Federal  Generals,  the  Con- 
federates withdrew  in  good  order. 

April  the  7th,  General  Beauregard  issued  an 
appeal  to  churches  and  citizens  to  contribute  their 
bells  to  be  melted  for  cannon.  This  met  with 
free  response.  At  an  auction  sale  in  New  Orleans, 
after  the  fall  of  that  city,  there  is  an  item  of  418 
bells,  one  having  painted  on  it,  "General  Beaure- 
gard from  Baptist  Church  of  Durhamville,  Tenn.' 

General  Beauregard  withdrew  for  a  few  weeks 
in  an  endeavor  to  recuperate  his  health.  In  Aug- 
ust, 1862,  he  returned  to  active  service,  and  in 
September,  1863,  was  again  in  Charleston,  where 
his  measures  of  defense  for  that  city  and  neigh- 
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borhood  called  forth  encomiums  at  home  and 
abroad. 

On  May  7th,  1864,  he  commanded  in  a  terrific 
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combat  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  and  in  October 
was  assigned  to  the  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  East  Louisiana  Department.  He  surrendered 
with  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  April  20th, 
186o,  and  returned  to  his  home  near  New  Orleans, 
where  he  took  up  the  peaceful  life  of  a  planter, 
advocating  and  practicing  loyalty  to  the  oath 
taken  to  the  United  States  Government.  He 
resumed  the  practice  of  engineering  and  became 
President  of  a  street  railway  company. 

General  Beauregard  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Miss  Marie  Laure  Villere,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children,  Rene  and  Henri,  Major  and  Captain 
in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  Laure.  His  second 
wife  was  Miss  Caroline  Deslondes,  who  died  in 
1864,  while  her  husband  was  absent  in  the  field. 

General  Beauregard  was  a  man  of  medium  height, 
very  black  eyes  and  dark  hair  and  complexion, 
his  cheek  bones  were  high,  and  his  chin  square 
and  determined.  His  was  a  most  soldierly  figure, 
a  pure  type  of  the  highest  class  of  Louisiana 
Creole,  i.  e.,  a  native  of  Louisiana  of  French  and 
Spanish  descent.  In  manners  he  was  quiet  and 
reserved  and  most  courteous.  His  education  was 
thorough  and  he  was  master  of  both  the  French 

o 

and  English  languages.  His  character  was  high 
and  he  pursued  his  modest  way,  devoted  to  his 
family  and  near  friends,  who  returned  his  affection 
with  loyal  attachment.  He  died  in  New  Orleans, 
February  20th,  1893. 
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ents,  just  and  magnanimous  to  equals  and  rivals, 
respectful  to  superiors  and  tolerant  to  all  men.' 
No  eulogy  has  been  composed,  no  tribute  has 
been  rendered,  giving  more  fitting  expression  to 
the  lofty  qualities  that  marked  the  illustrious 
dead,  when  living,  than  the  following  beautiful 
epitaph  which  was  found  pasted  on  a  rough  board 
attached  to  the  tomb  by  a  lady  passing  through 
the  St.  Louis  Cemetery  of  New  Orleans. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

BY  JOHN  S.  DIMITRY  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

"Behind  this  stone  is  laid  for  a  season  A.  S. 
Johnston,  a  General  in  the  Army  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  who  fell  at  Shiloh,  Tennessee,  on 
the  sixth  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two. 

A  man  tried  in  many  high  offices  and  Critical 
enterprises  and  found  faithful  in  all. 

His  life  was  one  long  sacrifice  of  interest  to 
conscience;  and  even  that  life  on  a  woful  Sabbath, 
did  he  yield  as  a  holocaust,  at  his  country's 
need — not  wholly  understood  was  he  while  he 
lived;  but  in  his  death  his  greatness  stands  con- 
fessed, in  a  people's  tears. 

Resolute,  moderate,  clear  of  envy,  yet  not 
wanting  in  that  finer  ambtion  which  makes  men 
great  and  pure. 

In  his  honor  impregnable;  in  his  sublimity  sub- 
lime. No  country  e'er  had  a  truer  son — no  causa 
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a  nobler  champion;  no  people  a  bolder  defender; 
no  principle  a  purer  victim,  than  the  dead  soldier 
who  sleeps  here. 

The  cause  for  which  he  perished  is  lost,  the 
people  for  whom  he  fought  are  crushed-  -the  hopes 
in  wrhich  he  trusted  are  shattered;  the  flag  he 
loved  guides  no  more  the  charging  lines. 

But  his  fame  consigned  to  the  keeping  of  that 
time,  which  happily  is  not  so  much  the  tomb  of 
virtue  as  it's  shrine,  shall  in  years  to  come  fire 
modest  worth  to  noble  ends. 

In  honor  now  our  great  captain  rests ;  a  bereaved 
people  mourn  him;  the  commonwealth  proudly 
claims  him,  and  history  shall  cherish  him  among 
those  choice  spirits  who,  holding  their  conscience 
with  blame,  have  been  in  all  conjunctions  true 
to  themselves,  their  people  and  their  God/ 

MRS.  JOSEPH  B.  DIBRELL. 
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FORT  SUMTER. 


The  first  gun  fired  in  a  great  war  is  always  an 
event  by  which  to  mark  time.  In  the  war  between 
the  States  all  the  Southern  States  were  aroused 
to  the  necessity  for  action,  but  the  nucleus  about 
which  the  storm  was  to  center  was  the  little  State 
of  South  Carolina. 

On  December  20th,  1860,  the  ordinance  of 
secession  wras  passed  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  by  which 
the  Palmetto  State  withdrew  from  the  Union  of 
States.  Six  days  after  this  action  on  the  part  of 
South  Carolina,  at  dead  of  night,  Major  Anderson 
and  the  United  States  troops  garrisoned  at  Fort 
Moultrie  on  Sullivan's  Island,  South  Carolina, 
moved  over  to  Fort  Sumter  and  there  established 
themselves.  This  was  done  because  the  fort  was 
a  more  secure  place  than  Fort  Moultrie. 

This  movement  of  Major  Anderson  in  such 
unsettled  times  was  really  the  first  step  in  a 
declaration  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  the  seceding  States.  Fort  Sumter  is  about 
three  miles  from  Charleston  and  in  the  mouth 
of  her  harbor,  a  mile  equidistant  from  Fort 
Moultrie  and  Sullivan's  Island  on  one  side,  and 
Fort  Johnson  and  Morris  Island  on  the  other. 
The  site  had  been  ceded  by  the  State  of  South 
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Carolina  to  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  general  protection  of  all  the  States.  It  covered 
about  two  and  a  half  acres  .  In  form  it  was  five 
sided,  rising  directly  out  of  the  water,  and  built 
on  an  artificial  foundation  of  granite,  sand  and 
mud.  Its  wall  was  forty  feet  high  and  was  of 
brick  and  concrete.  In  thickness  it  ranged  from 
five  to  ten  feet,  and  on  the  North,  East  and  West 
was  pierced  by  three  tiers  of  guns. 

As  soon  as  South  Carolina  separated  from  the 
Union  she  demanded  back  the  land  ceded  to  the 
General  Government,  offering  to  pay  for  the  forti- 
fications upon  it.  President  Buchanan  refused 
to  withdraw  the  United  States  troops  from  Fort 
Sumter,  and  sent  the  "Star  of  the  West,'  a  small 
ship,  with  troops  to  re-enforce  the  Fort.  A  few 
shots  fired  from  Morris  Island  by  the  Confederates 
on  January  9th,  1861,  caused  her  to  turn  her  back 
and  she  returned  to  New  York. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy in  Montgomery,  February,  1861,  three 
Commissioners  were  sent  to  Washington  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  United  States  for  friendship  and 
peace.  Mr.  Lincoln  would  not  receive  these  men 
officially;  however  they  waited  a  long  while  in 
Washington,  hoping  to  arrange  for  a  peaceful 
surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  to  the  Confederates. 
But  on  April  8th  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Pickens,  heard  that  a  United  States  fleet  was 
on  its  way  to  strengthen  Fort  Sumter.  This  was 
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a  declaration  of  war  in  truth  and  General  Beaure- 
gard,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Confederate 
forces  around  Charleston,  received  orders  from 
the  Confederate  Government  at  Montgomery  to 
demand  the  evacuation  of  the  fort.  This  he  did, 
notifying  Major  Anderson  that  if  it  was  not 
evacuated  he  would  bombard  it.  Finally  at  4:3:) 
a.  m.  on  April  12th,  1861,  the  Confederates  began 
the  bombardment,  which  they  kept  up  for  thirty- 
three  hours,  when  the  United  States  flag  was 
lowered  on  the  Fort  and  on  April  14th  the  sur- 
render of  the  Fort  was  made  to  the  Confederates. 
The  United  States  garrison  was  allowed  to  salute 
their  flag  and  were  then  taken  out  and  conveyed 
to  the  United  States  gunboats  waiting  outside 
the  bar  and  carried  to  New  York.  There  were 
none  killed  in  this  engagement  except  two  United 
States  soldiers  in  the  Fort,  and  they  were  killed 
by  the  bursting  of  their  own  cannon  in  firing  the 
salute  to  their  own  flag. 

Fort  Sumter  was  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Confederates  and  was  to  live  a  stormy  life.  It 
suffered  three  principle  and  eight  minor  bombard- 
ments by  the  United  States  troops,  and  forty-six 
thousand  projectiles  were  hurled  at  it  during  the 
war.  Thirty-five  hundred  tons  of  metal  were 
hurled  at  it,  and  twenty-four  hundred  tons  hit 
it,  but  the  Confederates  held  their  Fort.  For 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  days  and  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  nights  it  was  under  a  steady  fire,  and 
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for  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  days  an  occa- 
sional fire,  making  in  all  two  hundred  and  eighty 
davs  under  fire. 

•/ 

In  the  beginning  it  was  an  artillery  post  with 
five  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  eighty  guns.  An 
attack  was  made  on  it  April,  1863,  when  nine 
United  States  vessels  took  part  and  bombarded 
it  for  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  but  they 
withdrew  after  this  time  with  five  out  of  the  nine 
vessels  disabled;  one,  the  "Keokuk"  sunk  in  the 
harbor  the  next  day,  and  in  five  days  they  with- 
drew from  the  waters  about  Sumter.  (The  guns 
on  the  "Keokuk"  were  afterwards  raised  by  the 
Confederates  after  being  abandoned  by  the  United 
States  authorities,  and  were  used  in  the  defense 
of  Charleston  in  the  later  part  of  the  war.) 

The  great  bombardment  of  the  Fort  occurred 
in  August,  1863,  and  lasted  sixteen  days,  but  it 
did  not  surrender.  The  authorities  decided  that 
it  could  no  longer  be  used  as  an  artillery  post,  so 
Colonel  Rhett  withdrew  his  artillery,  and  Major 
Stephen  Elliott  took  charge  with  about  three 
hundred  and  thirty-two  infantrymen,  on  Septem- 
ber, 1863,  and  right  well  did  they  hold  their  post. 

The  second  great  bombardment  occurred  Octo- 
ber 26-December  6th,  1863,  lasting  forty-one 
days.  During  this  attack  six  times  was  the  flag 
shot  away  from  its  staff,  and  six  times  with 
dauntless  courage  w^as  it  replaced;  eighteen  thou- 
sand shot  were  fired  at  plucky  little  Sumter 
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during  this  attack,  and  when  the  demand  was 
made  for  her  to  surrender,  Major  Elliott's 
reply  would  be,  "Come  and  take  her.'  Finally 
Major  Elliott  was  promoted  to  Colonel,  then 
Brigadier-General,  and  sent  to  Virginia,  and  Cap- 
tain John  Mitchell,  a  brave  young  Irishman,  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  three  hundred  men  and  the 
plucky  little  Fort. 

The  Fort  was  now  in  pretty  good  order  for 
defense,  and  by  means  of  sand  bags,  logs,  \vires, 
ropes  and  various  engineering  devices  the  Fort 
was  constantly  repelling  night  attacks  from  the 
United  States  troops,  both  from  their  boats  and 
their  land  batteries  along  the  neighboring  islands. 
Captain  John  Mitchell  was  killed  while  recon- 
noitering  in  July,  1864,  and  Thomas  A.  Huguenin 
was  put  in  command.  After  September  1st,  1864, 
there  was  no  firing  on  the  Fort.  It  stood  silently 
garrisoned,  on  the  watch  but  unsurrendered ! 

Finally  in  February,  1865,  Sherman  with  his 
seventy  thousand  men  passed  through  South 
Carolina  scattering  death,  fire,  destruction  and 
ruin  in  his  path,  when  orders  came  from  the  Con- 
federate Government  to  evacuate  Fort  Sumter. 
For  twelve  months  after  it  had  been  demolished 
as  an  artillery  post,  and  after  the  entire  coast  of 
South  Carolina  had  been  abandoned  to  the  United 
States  troops,  little  Sumter  had  stood  unsurren- 
dered. It  was  never  surrendered,  but  on  the  night 
of  February  17th,  1865,  sadly  her  brave  defenders 
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spiked  her  guns.  Gallant  little  Sumter  whom 
they  had  defended  with  their  best  brain,  blood 

j 

and  courage,  must  be  abandoned,  and  in  perfect 
order  the  three  hundred  brave  men  silently  left 
the  Fort,  stepped  in  the  boats  and  were  landed 
in  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  thus  after  five 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  days  of  seige,  "Sumter's 
sword  was  sheathed  in  Charleston  bay.' 

MARY  B,  POPPENHEIM. 
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Silk  dresses  were  torn  up  and  banners  were  made 
out  of  them,  and  with  smiles  and  dimples  young 
ladies  presented  them  to  the  regiments  amid 
cheers,  the  men  waving  their  hats  and  the  band 
playing  "Dixie/ 

But  soon  there  was  more  earnest  work  for  these 
women.  After  a  big  battle  the  wounded  had  to 
be  nursed,  and  how  tenderly  they  did  it,  and  how 
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many  homes  were  turned  into  hospitals! 

Crops  had  to  be  raised,  and  there  were  only 
women  to  see  that  corn,  wheat  and  cotton  were 
planted.  If  the  crops  failed  there  would  be  noth- 
ing to  eat,  and  the  children  and  slaves  would  go 
hungry,  there  would  be  no  meal  and  flour  to  send 
to  the  army  and  the  soldiers  would  be  hungry 
and  faint  and  could  not  endure  the  hardships. 
So  these  brave  women  sent  the  negroes  to  work 
early  every  morning  and  saw  to  the  planting  them- 
selves. As  long  as  they  had  horses  they  rode  all 
over  the  country  for  supplies.  They  went  into 
the  woods  themselves  to  hunt  for  herbs  and  roots 
to  make  medicines  to  send  to  the  armv,  for  often 

j   ' 

the  soldiers  were  sick.  In  a  short  time  United 
States  gunboats  blockaded  all  Southern  ports 
and  stopped  or  captured  all  ships  trying  to  get 
in,  so  nothing  could  be  brought  into  the  South. 
Medicines  were  seized  wherever  found,  there  were 
no  drug  stores  in  the  South,  and  the  women  had 
to  find  or  make  substitutes  for  the  medicines  they 
were  accustomed  to  use. 
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Large  fields  of  poppies  we*  re  grown  to  get  opium. 
Fodder  and  shuck  tea  cured  chills  and  fever.  To 
get  the  much  needed  quinine  magnolia  and  willow 
bark  were  stewed  do\vn. 

In  1863  the  soldiers  at  Vicksburg  and  in  the 
swamps  were  shaking  writh  ague  and  must  have 
quinine.  Memphis  was  then  occupied  by  the 
Federals  and  was  a  kind  of  a  depot  of  supplies, 
and  of  course  had  plenty  of  quinine,  but  the 
question  was  how  to  get  it. 

It  is  related  that  two  ladies  went  from  Missis- 
sippi to  some  friends  on  the  outskirts  of  Memphis 
and  asked  their  help.  They  had  a  passport  and 
sent  a  pretty  young  girl  of  seventeen  into  the  city 
for  the  quinine.  She  went  with  fear  and  trembling 
but  determined  to  get  it. 

'You  can't  have  it;  you  are  a  little  old  rebel,' 
said  the  officer  at  headquarters.     She  laughed  and 
talked  and  looked  as  pretty  as  she  could  to  win 
this  man's  consent. 

;'Do  sell  me  the  the  quinine;  I  dare  not  go  home 
without  it,"  she  pleaded. 

'You  are  a  rebel;  if  you  will  become  a  Yankee 

I'll  let  vou  have  it.     Will  YOU  take  the  oath  of 

-/  * 

allegiance  ?'; 

She  whispered  to  herself,  "I  won't  take  it,  I 
won't,  I  wron't,'  but  that  quinine  the  Confederates 
must  have,  what  should  she  do? 

"Will  you  take  the  oath?     Hold  up  your  hand.' 
A  man  held  up  her  hand,  and  she  shut  her  eyes 
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and  said  to  herself,  'I  won't,  I  won't,'  while  the 
oath  was  read  to  her. 

"She  is  a  Union  woman  now,  let  her  have  the 
quinine,'  and  she  got  twenty  bottles  for  one 
hundred  dollars,  five  dollars  a  bottle.  She  got 
other  things  for  her  "suffering  family,"  and  happy 
and  bright  went  home.  The  two  ladies  were 
waiting.  Hoop  skirts  were  fashionable  in  those 
days,  and  the  ladies  fastened  these  bottles  of 
quinine,  a  pair  of  boots,  flannel  shirts  and  other 
things  in  their  hoop  skirts  and  walked  out  by  the 
Federal  soldiers. 

Many  and  many  a  trip  was  made  in  and  out 
of  Memphis  by  ladies  and  many  things  did  their 
hoop  skirts  conceal.  This  in  time  became  dan- 
gerous, because  the  Federal  authorities  began  to 
suspect  the  women  and  had  them  searched,  and 
when  anything  was  found  on  them  they  were 
thrown  in  prison. 

Sometimes  an  appeal  for  help  for  the  soldiers 
would  come  and  how  those  patriotic  women  would 
work!  "Often  at  night  the  hum  of  the  spinning 
wheel,  the  scratch,  scratch  of  the  cards,  the  click 
of  the  loom  could  be  heard.  Every  carpet  in  a 
little  village  would  be  ripped  up  for  saddle  blan- 
kets for  the  soldiers;  quilts  and  blankets  were 
made  and  sent  on  as  fast  as  willing  hands  could 
make  them;  even  curtains  were  made  into  shirts; 
jeans  were  manufactured  into  uniforms,  and  one 
gallant  gentleman  in  one  of  these  suits  of  jeans 
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came  home  on  a  furlough  to  be  married  to  the 
belle  and  beauty  of  the  county.  All  this  work 
was  done  by  hands  unused  to  toil,  as  every  negro 
was  put  in  the  field  to  make  corn  and  cotton. 
Pantries  were  robbed  of  the  last  jar  of  preserves 
and  jelly  to  send  to  the  hospitals.' 

When  the  sky  was  red  with  the  burning  of  a 
house,  or  w7ord  came  'The  Federals  are  coming!' 
the  women  secretly  buried  their  jew^elry  and  silver. 
Many  things  wrere  buried  many  times  and  as  many 
times  taken  up,  but  sometimes  they  could  never 
be  found.  The  children  sometimes  assisted  in 
this,  and  how  exciting  it  was  that  they  were 
actually  engaged  in  burying  "sure  enough  silver" 
in  the  dark  of  the  night  and  may  be  some  one 
watching  them,  ready  to  shoot  at  them. 

v-""  *"**  ifc  ^*"  ife  * ""  *''"'  *•* 

After  the  twin  disasters  to  the  Confederacy- 
Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg-  -times  were  terribly 
hard  in  all  the  Gulf  States.  Sherman's  army  was 
going  through  the  country  destroying  everything. 
There  was  so  little  to  eat,  the  crops  had  been 
destroyed,  food  and  clothing  cost  so  much,  and 
Confederate  money  wras  worth  so  little. 

Christmas  was  at  hand  and  the  worried  and 
distressed  mothers  did  not  know  how7  Santa  Claus 
was  going  to  fill  the  children's  stockings;  it  would 
not  do  for  them  to  think  their  patron  saint  had 
deserted  them  entirely,  and  they  wanted  the 
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children  to  have  the  fun  and  pleasure  they  de- 
served for  their  good  work  in  helping  them. 

Little  boys,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  ha-1 
scraped  lint,  or  had  hid  out  in  the  woods  and 
swamps  with  horses  or  mules  to  save  them  from  th  - 
enemy;  they  hunted  for  rabbits,  coons  and  pos- 
sums not  only  for  food  but  for  the  skins  to  make 
caps  for  the  soldiers.  Little  girls  made  bandages, 
knit  socks  and  gloves  and  comforts  for  the  soldiers. 

What  would  the  child  of  today,  with  expensive 
mechanical  toys  and  dolls,  think,  if  they  got  what 
wrent  into  those  white  home- knit  stockings?  A 
baked  sweet  potato — one  of  the  "big  toe"  kind- -a 
little  box  of  toilet  powder  made  out  of  the  seeds 
of  the  four  o'clocks  gladdened  one  girl's  heart;  a 
hat  made  of  corn  shucks  trimmed  with  plumes 
fashioned  from  duck  or  rooster  feathers  colored 
with  pokeberry  juice,  indigo  and  lovejoy ;  a  home- 
spun dress  dyed  writh  home-made  dyes  that 
smelled  strong  and  rubbed  off  on  the  neck  and 
arms — a  calico  dress,  what  an  extravagance!  A 
little  pair  of  red  top  boots  that  cost  fourteen 
dollars  went  to  one  little  bov,  a  little  bag  of  shot 
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and  one  of  powrder. 

The  girls  gave  their  mothers  Christmas  presents 
of  bags  of  nicely  parched  wheat  if  they  lived  in 
a  wheat  country  or  carefully  browned  sweet 
potato  strings  or  little  bundles  of  sassafras  roots, 
all  substitutes  for  coffee,  for  coffee  was  an  unknown 
quantity  in  those  troublesome  times.  Syrup  from 
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roughly  ground  or  mashed  sugar  cane  was  the 
only  sweetening.  Many  old  ladies  drink  their 
coffee  without  sugar  now  because  they  couldn't 
get  sugar  "during  the  war,'  and  so  learned  to  do 
without  it. 

Sometimes  a  courier  would  ride  up  and  say, 
'Move  out  in  an  hour,  General  (Federal) 

wants  this  house  for  headquarters.'  Sometimes 
the  order  would  be,  "Move  out.  You  are  in  the 
firing  line.'  Hurriedly  a  few  things  would  be 
gotten  together  and  they  would  go  to  other  houses, 
sometimes  they  would  have  to  tramp  on  foot  miles 
out  in  the  country,  for  they  had  no  horses,  the 
enemy  having  taken  all  that  had  not  been  sent 
to  the  Confederate  army.  The  feet  of  little 
children  were  blistered  in  the  marches  and  at 
night  they  were  bathed  and  the  cracks  filled  with 
axle  grease  for  there  were  no  vasaline  and  sweet 
talcum  powder  then. 

Sometimes  houses  \vere  seized  and  used  as  the 
Federals  pleased;  wardrobes  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men plundered,  clothing  of  whole  families  taken; 
pianos,  libraries  and  ornaments  were  taken  and 
sent  as  presents  to  friends;  articles  they  could 
never  use  were  many  times  taken.  It  was  an 
era  of  plunder,  yet  there  are  many  instances  of 
Federal  troops  showing  kindness  and  considera- 
tion. 

At  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi,  a  lady's  house 
was  chosen  for  headquarters  for  General  Grant, 
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but  he  did  not  make  her  move  out,  he  only  used 
what  room  he  needed,  shared  the  dining-room 
with  her  and  treated  her  with  every  courtesy. 
Afterwards  this  same  lady  did  not  fare  so  well. 
Her  house  was  taken  for  a  hospital,  and  when 
she  refused  to  go,  they  were  going  to  move  in 
anyway.  An  officer  told  her  he  would  give  her 
a  house  and  helped  her  and  her  little  children  to 
move;  he  stayed  with  them,  protected  them  and 
watched  the  house  and  put  out  the  fires  whenever 
the  Federals,  who  were  trying  to  burn  the  town, 
set  it  on  fire.  Her  house  was  saved  while  many 
others  were  burned.  Months  afterwards  this 
officer  wrote  to  this  lady's  husband,  who  was  in 
Richmond,  -to  secure  his  release  from  Anderson- 
ville  prison.  The  husband  wrote  to  the  wife 
about  it  and  she  replied,  ''Get  him  out  if  it  takes 
all  vour  time  and  all  your  money.  For  he  was 
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mv  friend  in  mv  hour  of  need.' 
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A   white   haired   friend   tells   this:  ''We   met   a 

Federal  Colonel  during  the  last  year  of  the  war 
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who  was  very  kind.  My  parents  were  in  Atlanta 
and  we  were  needing  some  provisions  and  could 
not  get  any.  We  asked  the  Colonel  to  buy  us 
some  flour.  My  sister  gave  him  some  silver  and 
sent  a  negro  with  him  to  bring  it.  When  he  came 
he  had  a  big  sack  and  some  sardines  and  crackers 
and  a  package  of  candy.  When  we  finished  eat- 
ing that  candy  dowrn  at  the  bottom  of  that  sack 
we  found  our  same  money  returned  to  us.' 
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Love  still  played  its  part  in  the  lives  of  the 
young  people,  and  many  a  romance,  that  ended 
in  marriage,  started  around  the  cot  of  a  wounded 
soldier.  The  brides  sometimes  had  a  hard  time 
getting  white  wedding  dresses.  One  bride's  dress 
was  white  tarletan.  She  had  three  friends  to 
marry  soon  after  and  she  lent  her  dress  to  them. 
They  in  turn  sent  it  to  other  brides  to  wear,  until 
finally  it  disappeared  from  the  neighborhood. 

There  were  pleasures  and  gayety  mixed  with 
their  troubles.  Sometimes  there  was  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  and  many  of  the  boys  in  gray  came 
home  on  furloughs.  What  preparations  the  belles 
made  for  them.  There  was  sure  to  be  a  dance,  the 
gallants  dressed  in  their  jeans  suits  and  cowhide 
boots,  the  girls  in  homespun  dresses,  hair  flowing 
in  curls  or  caught  up  in  nets  crocheted  at  home, 
and  shoes  made  out  of  scraps  from  their  fathers' 
vests,  the  heels  stiffened  with  leather  from  dash 
boards  of  buggies  and  carriages,  and  with  soles 
of  home-tanned  leather.  They  did  not  mind 
their  home-made  costumes;  they  were  proud  to 
make  sacrifices  for  "Dixie  Land,"  and  danced 
blithely  while  the  old  negro  fiddler  would  sing 
out,  "Step  lightly,  Miss  Sallie,'  and  call  out 
"Salute  your  partners,"  "Hands  all  round,"  "O 
ladies  caper  light — Sweetest  ladies  in  de  land,' 
while  a  negro  boy  kept  time  by  striking  a  horse 
shoe  with  a  nail  for  the  triangle. 

The  house-servants  wTere  busy  running  across 
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the  yard  from  kitchen  to  dining-room  getting 
ready  the  supper,  and  the  windows  and  doors 
were  filled  with  the  black  field  hands  watching 
"the  white  folks"  dance,  and  the  old  fiddler  would 
make  up  words  to  his  tunes  and  sing  out  the 
names  of  his  favorites  as  he  swung  himself  back 
and  forth  and  sawed  away  on  his  fiddle. 

The  shadows  deepened,  and  the  final  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  last  deadly  struggle. 
"For  your  stricken  country's  sake  and  ours,' 
said  the  "wives,  daughters,  sisters  and  friends" 
of  the  Confederate  soldiers  in  a  published  address 
to  them,  "be  true  to  yourselves  and  our  glorious 
cause.  Never  turn  your  back  on  the  flag  nor 
desert  the  ranks  of  honor  or  the  post  of  danger. 
You  are  constantly  present  to  our  minds.  The 
women  of  the  South  bestow  all  their  respect  and 
affection  on  the  heroes  who  defend  them.' 

Sometimes  a  woman  helped  a  scout  on  his  way 
and  guided  him  by  short  ways  and  little  known 
paths.  A  horse  was  furnished  one  fleeing  for  his 
life,  another  would  be  concealed  and  fed  until 
the  enemy  was  gone.  Some  women  gathered 
information  and  took  it  to  headquarters;  any- 
thing, everything  to  help  the  loved  cause,  and 
every  bit  of  aid  they  gave  was  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives  and  their  homes.  With  their  days  and 
nights  running  over  with  sorrow  and  trouble,  the 
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brave  women  of  the  South  never  faltered,  never 
complained,  never  lost  hope,  not  even  when 
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Richmond  fell.  They  bore  their  part  of  the 
dangers  and  trials  of  the  war  uncomplainingly, 
and  when  the  end  came  with  the  same  fortitude 
they  took  up  their  changed  lives.  The  men  com- 
ing home  ragged,  hatless,  faces  blanched  by  want 
and  sickness,  most  of  them  tramping  footsore, 
weary,  and  spent,  a  few  dusty  and  drooping, 
borne  on  worn  and  fagged  horses,  were  consoled 
and  cheered  by  the  women.  Many  ladies  who 
had  been  reared  in  luxury  with  a  large  number 
of  servants,  went  out  into  their  fields  and  hoed 
and  picked  cotton,  because,  after  "freedom  come,' 
there  were  no  hands  to  hire  and  no  money  to  pay 
them. 

But  for  the  women  the  South  would  have  de- 
spaired. That  the  South  rose  Phcenix-like  from 
the  ashes  of  her  cities  and  towns  and  wasted  fields 
and  broken  homes,  and  is  glowing  with  life  and 
strength,  is  due  to  the  Women  of  the  Confederacy 
who  fought  a  good  fight  and  kept  the  faith. 

MRS.  ALEXANDER  B.  WHITE. 
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